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Old Stone Bridge by Phil McCafferty 


Located three miles northwest of Monticello, this bridge 
was built across Deer Creek about 1880 by Reuben Ely. 
It has a remarkable arch construction. 


Des Moines from MacRae Park by Henry 
Koerner 

The well-known American artist did this ink drawing 

in 1951. It is now owned by the Des Moines Art Center. 


Bird and Snow by Rodney Fox 


This unusual picture shows where a bird landed lightly 
on fresh snow. One wing brushed the foreground snow 
slightly, the other wing sank in deeply—causing the 
indentation which appears like a bird in itself. 
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lowa’s LEADERSHIP IN EARLY ADOPTIONS 


In ten years lowa’s child welfare picture has changed 


considerably. Agencies are now in a good position to 


handle the expected increase in number of children 


available for adoption in the next few years. 


by FERNE BONOMI 


OUPLES who are adopting babies 

through licensed agencies in Iowa 
currently may be getting younger in- 
fants than they could obtain through 
similar channels anywhere else in the 
United States. 

Placement of newborn babies—long 
the hope and dream of adoptive par- 
ents—has become a reality in lowa while 
it is still only being talked about as 
desirable theory in many areas which 
consider themselves more advanced in 
child welfare work. 

And the Iowa agencies have accom- 
plished this without budging an inch 
from the precautions they insist are 
necessary to safeguard the rights of the 
adopting parents, the natural parents, 
and the helpless child. 

One hundred infants less than six 
weeks old were placed in the arms of 
adoptive parents during 1959 by the two 
Iowa agencies which qualify for mem- 
bership in the Child Welfare League 
of America* (on the basis of standards 
of practice and calibre of staff). 

The Iowa Children’s Home Society, a 
non-sectarian statewide adoption and 
foster-care service supported by 150 
community chests throughout the state, 
placed thirty-one babies of less than one 
month, seventeen of them going directly 
from the hospital into permanent homes. 


* Two other agencies qualify for mem- 
bership but do not handle adoptions. 
They are the State Department of Social 
Welfare and the Lutheran Children’s 
Home at Waverly. 
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Photo by George Fletcher 


(Median age of placement for seventy- 
nine babies was 1.5 months; ICHS also 
placed fifteen older children for adop- 
tion. ) 

The Lutheran Welfare Society of 
Iowa, a similar statewide service sup- 
ported by six synods of that church, 
places its babies within a week of their 
four-week medical checkup, despite the 
fact that it circularizes five branch of- 
fices regarding each child, and calls to- 
gether a placement committee represent- 
ing all branches before assigning a child 
to a specific home. The Society placed 
sixty-five babies in 1959. 

According to information received by 
the State Department of Social Welfare, 
most of the other licensed agencies have 
adopted the same goals and are making 
“excellent progress” toward them. These 
include Catholic Charities (operated 
separately in the various dioceses); 
American Home Finding Society, Ottum- 
wa; Lutheran Home Finding (Missouri 
Synod), Fort Dodge; Florence Critten- 
ton Home (a maternity hospital), Sioux 
City; Hillcrest Baby Fold (Methodist), 
Dubuque; the Christian Home, Council 
Bluffs, which now is making only a 
few adoptive placements. 

What has brought this about-face of 
policy among agencies which grew up 
in the belief that they must test and 
observe a baby carefully before they 
could safely place him in an adoptive 
home? 

Caseworkers comment that they have 
long been sympathetic to the feelings of 
childless couples who yearned to follow 


a baby’s development from the very be- 
ginning, but the cautious approach had 
become deeply ingrained in the days 
when many adoptive parents were seek- 
ing a family heir, and didn’t want to 
take the least chance on the kind of 
child they accepted. 

What really built a fire under their 
profession, the social workers agree, was 
the first scientific study of the effects 
of the very earliest months in a child's 
later growth. 

The study, and others published dur- 
ing the last ten years, gave many social 
workers a real conviction that the sooner 
a baby is in his permanent family circle, 
the better it is for his future emotional 
development. 

At the time these studies were re- 
ported, most agencies were overwhelmed 
by the postwar deluge of adoptive appli- 
cations. Organizations geared to depres- 
sion conditions of scarce homes and 
plentiful children have found the tables 
turned, with a rush. They had their 
hands full trying to do justice to all 
concerned and were in no position to 
concentrate on new ideas. 

It is a proud feather in Iowa’s cap 
that approved agencies here have, with 
one hand, licked most of the bottlenecks 
for adoptive parents while the other 
hand was successfully devising tech- 
niques of giving those parents brand- 
new infants to love. 

The feat reflects the growing stature 
of the social work profession in lowa— 
a status which is not generally recog- 
nized in many areas which have histor- 
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ically prided themselves on the quality 
of their work with children. 

For instance, when Lawrence H. 
Scales last spring announced that he 
was leaving Cleveland, Ohio, after five 
years with Children’s Services there, to 
become director of the Iowa Children’s 
Home Society, one of his professional 
associates broke forth, “Iowa? Why in 
the world do you want to go to that 
corn-patch?” 

Since his arrival in Iowa, Larry Scales 
has taken great satisfaction in issuing 
occasional bulletins to his former col- 
leagues, calling their attention to some 
of the leadership arising from that 
“corn-patch.” 

Among his evidence is the fact that 
an Iowa social worker was chosen last 
fall to direct the work of forty-nine 
health and welfare agencies to be oper- 
ated by a new church organization. The 
Rev. Paul A. Boe, executive of the 
Lutheran Welfare Society of Iowa since 
1952, was elected director of the Divi- 
sion of Charities of The American 
Lutheran Church, a merger of three 
national church bodies. 

Ten years ago, the relatively few 
trained social workers in Iowa probably 
felt less like leaders than pioneers. By 
now, however, Master’s degrees in social 
work are sprinkled pretty liberally 
through the staffs of the social agen- 
cies and institutions in Iowa. (The 
two League agencies mentioned have 
nineteen between them.) An unusual- 
ly strong esprit de corps exists in some 
of the children’s agencies, in particular, 
and may be a major reason why they 
have succeeded in solving some of 
the problems which still stump their 
counterparts elsewhere. 

Trimming the waiting time for par- 
ents was largely a matter of mechanics. 
For example, it is now customary to 
hold group meetings at which agency 
policies are explained to dozens of 
couples who have inquired about apply- 
ing. Some of those attending will rule 
themselves out at this stage, or after 
further correspondence. Time-consuming 
individual interviews with staff mem- 
bers are being granted to fewer of the 
persons who contact the agencies, but 
more of those interviewed are likely to 
be approved. 

During the thickest crush of appli- 
cants, in the decade following World 
War II, it was not uncommon for two 
years to elapse after a home was ap- 
proved and before a child was placed 
in 1t. 

By contrast, one happy father was 
heard to remark last year that his son, 
placed in the home by Lutheran Wel- 
fare Society, was “premature’”—he and 


his wife had waited less time than if 
the child had been born to them! 

The speed-up in placement of infants 
reflects a whole new school of thought 
among adoptive applicants as well as 
among social workers, points out Arthur 
Marck, former casework supervisor for 
Lutheran Welfare and now its director. 

Fewer would-be parents (adoptive 
and natural) now long for the patter of 
little feet as a means of seeing some- 
one follow in their footsteps. Many 
couples simply want to enjoy the mixed 
blessings of family life, and to feel they 
are making a substantial, personal con- 
tribution to the development of the on- 
coming generation. 

More and more adoptive couples are 
willing to face the same risks that 
natural parents naturally assume, when 

















































Dr. Ralph Dyson and nurse examine baby to be placed by Children’s Home Society. 





they take home a newborn baby. With 
such parents, social workers feel it is 
no longer necessary to hold a child for 
three to six months, until he can be 
given a psychological examination to 
assure everyone he is developing normal- 
ly. Once standard practice, the ‘‘intelli- 
gence” test is now outmoded for infants. 

Agency work has not been reduced to 
picking up a baby from their own door- 
step and depositing him on another, 
however. A real “doorstep baby’ —about 
whom nothing was known—would still 
have to be held for observation and 
medical study before placement. 

The ability to place babies in adop- 
tive homes shortly after birth hinges on 
several kinds of earlier spadework. 

“We must have in readiness a selec 
tion of adoptive homes which have 





been studied and approved,” emphasizes 
Katharine B. Wheeler, ICHS adoption 
supervisor, ‘‘so that as soon as a baby 
is safely born we can choose an appro- 
priate family. 

“We must have collected, beforehand, 
enough information about the child’s 
background to judge what will be an 
appropriate family for him. 

“And we must have absolutely reli- 
able medical information about the 
birth, from the attending physician or 
hospital, to be sure the baby suffered no 
injury or damage at that time.” 

While there are a few true orphans 
in need of adoptive homes, and a few 
instances in which married couples re- 
linquish a baby, most of the infants 
available for adoption are the children 
of unmarried parents. 

“First of all, we must feel there has 
been plenty of time for the natural 
mother, or both parents, to reach a re- 
sponsible decision regarding the release 
for adoption,” says Mrs. Elizabeth S. 
Turner, ICHS director of casework. 

Many unwed mothers are hardly more 
than children, themselves; motherhood 
at age fourteen is not uncommon. 

“These girls cannot possibly foresee 
what their problems will be, or antici- 
pate their feelings about the baby,” Mrs. 
Turner comments. “We want to know 
they have had good counseling, with no 
financial pressure, and have carefully 
weighed the pros and cons before de- 
ciding adoption is the best thing for 
the baby. 

“It is a serious mistake to accept a 
legal release on the basis of a hasty or 
panicky decision which the mother may 
later regret and try to change. 

“It is hard enough for a mother to 
give up her child under any circum- 
stances. We want to be sure she has 
thought this through, understands all 
the considerations, and is sure of her 
own mind.” 

As it happens, expectant mothers 
have been turning to agencies with their 
problems somewhat sooner than in other 
years. More of them are able to make a 
considered decision regarding release be- 
fore the baby is born, or shortly there- 
after, permitting those which are re- 
leased to be placed while tiny. 

(Early decisions help the mothers who 
wish to keep their babies, too. Arrange- 
ments for the baby’s care can be made 
in advance, and with the mother’s mind 
more at rest she can get a better start 
on solving the personal problems which 
led to her dilemma. ) 

The number of adoptions handled by 
Iowa agencies has been growing. About 
500 agency adoptions (children of all 
ages) are given final court approval in 
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a year, now, compared with less than 
400 ten years ago. There are slightly 
more than 300 “independent” adoptions 
each year, in which the legal release 
was given directly by the mother to 
the adoptive parents. (In practice, the 
mother seldom knows or sees the par- 
ents; some family friend will have acted 
as unofficial middleman. ) 

Probably the biggest reason more 
adoptions are not handled by agencies 
is that the unwed mother needs money 
the agency cannot provide. In a 1954 
study, money was found to be a con- 
sideration in at least 75 per cent of 
“independent” placements in one large 
Iowa county. 

This does not mean an extensive 
“black market’ exists, with large sums 
of money offered. Under the usual 
arrangement, a couple, whose wish to 
adopt a baby is known to some inter- 
mediary, is given the opportunity to pay 
the medical and hospital bills of the 
natural mother. Caseworkers in Iowa 
would be surprised to hear of more than 
$500 changing hands. 

While licensed agencies charge adopt- 
ing parents a fee, ranging upwards from 
perhaps $200 and often scaled to the 
ability to pay, this money is applied 
toward the staff cost of making a home 
study and supervising the adoption. 
Agencies do not feel it proper to ask 
the adopting parents to pay the mother’s 
bills; they see it as undue persuasion to 
the mother to give up her baby. 

“Besides, some day, we would have to 
choose between a couple who could pay 
those bills, and another who couldn't,” 
one caseworker explains. “If we chose 
the more well-to-do couple, who could 
ever believe it was because they were 
the best parents for that particular 
child?” 

At the same time, agencies would like 
to be able to pay the same expenses for 
unwed mothers, and relieve them of 
the necessity of making independent 
arrangements. 

While social workers do not doubt 
the integrity of most persons (in Iowa) 
who assist in independent placement of 
babies, they know to their sorrow the 
mixed motives that lead couples to seek 
children. (“If we had one more child 
in the district,” one applicant urged, 
“we could keep our school!” ) 

Especially, agencies feel that no one 
in the “independent” situation is like- 
ly to give the mother any real help 
with the underlying emotional insecurity 
which made her vulnerable to the rela- 
tionship which produced her problem. 

Paralleling the national trend toward 
earlier courtship and marriage, there are 
more very young girls among the un- 





wed mothers. Five years ago, 111 Iowa 
girls of 14, 15, and 16 faced this prob- 
lem; by 1958 there were 150 of that age. 

These girls urgently need help in such 
matters as finishing high school, if they 
are to change successfully the course of 
their lives. A good children’s agency 
can arrange for schooling in another dis- 
trict or another city; find a foster home, 
if necessary; show the girl how to go 
about making a fresh start, as well as 
help her understand the forces which 
led up to her troubles. 

The youngsters, as well as the older 
unwed mothers, need skilled counseling 
if they are to regain self-respect, and 
the self-confidence necessary to main- 
tain it. 

Social workers regard the unwed 
mother’s emotional state in much the 
same way a doctor looks at an exten- 
sive wound: it might heal by itself, but 
with good attention it will probably 
heal cleaner, with less scar tissue, and 
less chance of permanent damage to 
some vital function. 

Population trends, at the moment, are 
on the side of the couples who wish to 
adopt children. At the time they were 
born, during the Twenties and Thirties, 
birth rates were relatively low; they 
have fewer contemporaries and fewer 
competitors than some generations. 

Children born just after World War 
II, when the birth rate soared, are now 
approaching the childbearing years. The 
baby of 1946 will be fourteen this year. 
And whereas there were fewer than 
50,000 births each year from 1920 until 
after the war, in 1946 Iowa residents 
welcomed 55,743 new babies, and the 
total has been over 60,000 every year 
since. 

During the decade following the war, 
there were about 1,000 unwed mothers 
in Iowa each year. That total has been 
creeping up; there were 1,300 in 1958, 
and 1959 figures run about 10 to 12 
per cent higher. 

Whether Iowa social agencies will be 
able to keep up their good work, as 
the number of youngsters in the 
troublesome adolescent years increases, 
is problematical. 

It is very difficult to attract good 
social workers to employment in Iowa. 

Once they are here, and see what 
present-day Iowa consists of, they don’t 
hurry away; there is remarkably little 
turnover among the well qualified staff 
people in Iowa. 

But attempts to expand the staff, or 
to replace workers who are promoted, 
do not meet with immediate success. 

(The School of Social Work at the 
University of Iowa, opened ten years 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Hunting has always been primary object of Evergreen group. Here is part of the bag displayed at the Hunt Round-Up 12 years ago. 


E vergreen 5 Year-L ong Contests 


For sixty years. members of this unusual rural club 


have competed for points in everything 


from hunting and croquet to singing and poetry. 


HREE farmers, crowded in the cab 
of a pick-up truck, bounced along 
the dusty rural road. In the part of 
Iowa's husky heartland cradling Wright 
County near Goldfield, they pulled up 
in the yard of the rambling, low-slung 
building known as Evergreen School. 
One of the heavy-booted men, clad 
in the comfortable shell of a warm 
jacket, tugged a half-filled gunny sack 
from the truck bed, tossed it across his 
shoulder, and strode into the old school 
house. 


by WAYNE DeMOUTH 


There, before Don Slaikeu, Lewis 
Nelson dumped the contents of the 
sack. The 321 glassy-eyed starling heads 
spilled out on the floor. Slaikeu opened 
a heavy, gray-backed ledger he pulled 
from the shelf, he ran his finger down 
the list until he found Nelson’s name. 
Then he scratched in an entry: Red 
team—3,210 points. 

For Nelson, Merv Axon, and an- 
other Nelson named Mike, all of the 
Red team, it had been an afternoon of 
good hunting. 


Prowling the Iowa countryside to pick 
off pesky starlings is only one of a 
score of activities of a unique rural 
service organization known as the Ever- 
green Sporting Association. 

The durable 60-year-old association, 
founded in 1899, is still as sturdy as a 
prideful farmer’s fence. It is a blend of 
such nostalgic ingredients as the hunt. 
the lyceum, and the old-fashioned pic- 
nic, stirred in the spirit of competition. 

Since 1920, when the first school 
building burned, members have gathered 
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at the old L-shaped, frame Evergreen 
school with the belfry tower still intact 
and two trim chimneys as_ sentinels. 
The founders made the happy choice 
of naming the association after the 
meeting place. This is headquarters for 
Evergreen 

In simplest terms, the 130 association 
members from the eight-mile square 
the Reds 
In activities ranging 


area are divided in two teams 
and the Greens 
from horseshoes to Horace, the teams 
vie for points. At year’s end, the team 
amassing the greatest total sits down at 
tables in the Goldfield gymnasium to a 
big banquet served up by the losers. 

The structure and purpose of the 
association has never veered from that 
of its founders, those sixteen men from 
the Evergreen area who tramped off 
through the snow one wintry afternoon 
in 1899 for a competitive rabbit hunt— 
eight on a side. The losers paid off with 
an oyster supper, a tradition which held 
for many years until the oysters were 
replaced by more manageable fare, such 
as steak and chicken. 

Tall, soft-spoken Leo Bartzen who 
farms 240 acres is this year’s president. 
Bartzen’s reaction at ESA’s capacity to 
survive when so many traditional or- 
ganizations are being cut down ap- 
proaches awe. 

‘Maybe,” reflected Bartzen, ‘‘it’s that 
we want it to go on because what it 
gives from the past deserves to be car- 
ried on. We work at it, you know. It 
doesn't come easy. But that’s the way 
it is with most good things.” 

The history of Evergreen is linked 
closely with many of the “good things” 
Bartzen talks about. These are the ac- 
tivities which have had an impact on 
community life. Among these: lyceum, 
literary societies, prohibition club, Sun- 
day school, prayer meetings, the hunts, 
and field meets. The attributes of these 
have become the built-in features that 
power the present community prime 
mover—the ESA. 

ESA’s contributions over the years 
have been many. In 1913, its members 
anticipated the government's REA pro- 
gram by several years, constructing their 
own electric light and power lines. In 
1915, each member donated 300 loads 
of gravel to give this area some of the 
first all-weather country roads in the 
State. 

One of ESA’s veteran members is lean 
Alfred Hansen whose dedication shines 
through a quick smile triggered easily 
by “talk of Evergreen.’ A 60-year mem- 
ber and past-president, Hansen points 
to the organization’s outstanding work 
in rodent control. 

“Just rats, for example,” insisted Han- 


sen, ‘I know we've got one of the lowest 
rat populations in the state. That's be- 
cause we keep after them every year.” 
(Sharp-shooting Evergreeners pick up 
ten points for every rat they kill.) 

Another of ESA’s long suits is shap- 
ing an attitude for cooperation and 
“team play” in its young people. They 
learn to work with others, to accept 
responsibility, and to understand the re- 
lation of one’s self with the rest of 
society. In fact, ESA grows a kind of 
“organization man,” using that term in 
its less pejorative sense. 

Observed Mrs. H. W. McCutcheon, 
historian, “When our people work with 
other church and school groups, they 
say you can always tell an Evergreener. 
They sure like to have Evergreeners on 
those P-TA committees.” 

There are thirty-five members in a 
junior ESA organization who are getting 
early training. Activities are patterned 
after the senior unit. When a junior 
member enters high school, he is eli- 
gible for senior membership. ESA’s dues 
are currently $1 a year. 

Part of the fun in Evergreen is the 
cloak-and-dagger secrecy surrounding 
the accumulation of points. How many 
points a side has is never known until 
they are tallied at the end of the year. 
Sole custodians of the point records are 
recording secretaries, Mrs. Howard Har- 
vey and Don Slaikeu. They are sworn 
to secrecy. 

The ESA constitution outlines point- 
getting “regular events” as “one field 
meet, three baseball games, two kitten- 
ball games, two literary contests, a hunt, 
horseshoes, four basketball games, two 
ladies kittenball games, and croquet.” 

But there is an intricate system of 
awarding points within the event. Mrs. 
Harvey and Slaikeu get big chunks 
of data fed in by busy Evergreeners. 
Their job: keep it recorded carefully 
in the big, ruled ledgers. A recording 
secretary's bookkeeping would cause a 
twitching electrical spasm in the most 
complex automatic computer. (Sample 
item: fifty points for “reaching first 
base on four balls.” ) 

Any leak of information that one side 
has struck a bonanza in sallies on crow 
or hawk may cause a shift of strategy 
by the other team. Prized team members 
are canny old-timers who know the 
haunts of Wright County wildlife. 

Point values for some of the all- 
season game: gopher, 20; sparrow, 5; 
wolf, fox, 500; hawk, 20; groundhog, 
20; horned owl, 25. 

H. W. McCutcheon, an “oldest mem- 
ber,” said some of the hunters may 
keep a cache of dead game for “quite 
a spell,” then come in to tally up just 


a few days before the votes are counted. 

“You can keep an awful lot of 
points in a gunny sack in this weather,” 
chuckled McCutcheon in reference to 
cold temperatures when the dead game 
can be frozen. 

McCutcheon, a retired farmer living 
in Goldfield, is still active in ESA. 
“Right now I'm after a gopher in my 
backyard. Should be worth some points, 
too,” he mused. 

McCutcheon recalled that Red and 
Green teams wore uniforms several 
years back for some of the events. “I 
can't just remember when we dropped 
that idea. But I know I’ve got a red 
shirt at home,” he reflected. 

Another retired farmer, Nels Nelson, 
is the oldest living charter member of 
the organization. However, he has not 
been active for several years. He is liv- 
ing in Goldfield. 

Literary programs also used to garner 
points include a big variety of music 
and public speaking events. The results 
are lengthy programs which nobody 
seems to mind. By the time the plain- 
tive strains of ‘Sentimental Journey” 
have faded, it’s early in the morning. 

Said Mrs. McCutcheon, “Why, last 
time we didn’t get home until 1:30 in 
the morning.” 

“One of the popular favorites is the 
dialect poem, often in Italian or Swed- 
ish,” asserted Mrs. Harvey. “And an- 
other big hit is the monologue about 
the lady at the baseball game. You 
know, where the man shouts ‘the White 
Sox got a run’ and she looks at her 
stocking. It’s a riot.” 

Of course not all the program con- 
tent is frivolous. In fact, much of the 
traditional and classic content of the 
old lyceum has been retained, and, 
vows Mrs. Harvey, “Those five-minute 
speeches by the men get better every 
year.” 

ESA picnics are prodigious affairs. 
Moppets, hobbled in sacks, lurch toward 
the finish line. Barefoot and trouser- 
rolled, a youth shows his speed in a 
footrace. And always on the greensward 
of a park in Clarion or Eagle Grove is 
the gentle click of the ladies’ croquet 
balls headed wicket-ward. 

At the end of every year, the old 
teams are broken up. New ones are 
formed after the election of officers. 
Players are put on the teams at the 
discretion of captains who attempt to 
“seed” individuals to insure a fair and 
interesting contest. 

Through the months there is a parade 
of parties and varied social gatherings 
which serve to give this little cluster of 
Iowans a singular unity and sense of 
purpose. 
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One of choruses of the Evergreen Association tries to win for team. 


A bingo winner receives her sacked prize at an evening meeting at clubhouse. Women members compete in croquet on lawn. 


In shoe-kicking contest for kids, the distance counts, not height. Kid's Day finds girls competing separately in sack race. 
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The Persistent Bernhardt Legend 


Was the Divine Sarah really 
Sarah King of Rochester? 


Many in this lowa town believe so. 


by JULIE McDONALD 





Y-PASSED by the twentieth century, 

Rochester is a village that lives on 
a legend. The occasional television an- 
tenna piercing country sky seems an 
anachronism in this town of sixty in- 
habitants which claims to be the child- 
hood home of the famous actress, Sarah 
Bernhardt. 

It does not matter to these eastern 
Iowans that biographers and historians 
have clearly labeled the great Bernhardt 
a product of Paris. They construe this 
as an actress’ adoption of a more exotic 
background to enhance her career. 

The inspiration of Rostand’s “Cyrano 
de Bergerac,” the brilliant student of 
Provost and Sampson, and the honored 
guest of King Edward VII is Rochester's 
“Cinderella.” Some Cedar Countians are 
convinced that the “Divine Sarah,” 
whose acting brought tears to the eyes 
of Victor Hugo, began life as Sarah 
King, the daughter of the Dingsley 
Kings, and spent her early years in the 
Iowa village. 

Older residents of Rochester, passing 
the time of day in Archie Yerrington’s 
General Store, have no doubt that Bern- 
hardt, called “the most dominant force 
in the theater for two generations, as 
well as the greatest artist,’ was Sarah 
King, a close relative of Rochester's 
Finefield family. 

Teenaged boys lounging on a bench 
outside the store have heard the legend 
from their elders and are quick to point 
out the two-story frame house built over 
the foundation of the King homestead, 
which burned to the ground years ago. 

“Bill Stiff lives there now,” explains 
a boy with a crew cut. 

The story of Bernhardt’s supposed 
“transplanting” begins before the Civil 
War. 

At the age of thirteen, Sarah King 
went to Muscatine, a sizeable town on 
the Mississippi River in southern Iowa, 
to study millinery. It was here that she 
saw a performance of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” and was so captivated that she 
joined the traveling troupe. 

These were the days when the stage 
was widely considered a “wickedness,” 
and especially so in the staunch Meth- 

odist stronghold that was Rochester. 
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Grief-stricken by Sarah’s defection to a 
“life of sin,” the then widowed Mrs. 
King disowned her daughter. 

Rochester heard nothing of Sarah for 
many years, but when Mary King was 
in her last illness, the townspeople in- 
sisted a recurring shadow at a window 
in the death chamber must be Sarah. If 
it was, she did not make herself known. 

Mary King was buried on a high 
knoll in the southwest corner of the 
Rochester cemetery under a pine tree 
overlooking the Cedar River. Then, as 
now, wildflowers in the cemetery grew 
waist-high in virgin prairie profusion. 

Years went by. While Mary King 
slept on the hill under a slender obelisk, 
the King house in the center of Roches- 
ter burned to its foundation. 

in 1904, a heavily veiled woman 
dressed in black silk came to Rochester 
in a rented hack. The vehicle had been 
engaged in Iowa City, where playbills 
bore the name of Sarah Bernhardt. 

The woman alighted from the hack 
at the charred ruins of the King home- 
stead and picked up two bricks from 
the foundation. This led people to be- 
lieve the mystery woman was Sarah 
King, which was confirmed when she 
asked her cousin, Fred Finefield, to ac- 
company her to the cemetery to point 
out the location of Mary King’s grave. 

At the gate of the cemetery, she mo- 
tioned Fred Finefield away and went to 
the grave alone. She knelt in prayer, 
placed a wreath near the headstone, and 
gently laid the two bricks upon the 
grave. 

On another occasion the performance 
was repeated. The veiled woman came 
in a rented cab from Davenport, where 
Sarah Bernhardt was appearing on the 
stage. This time she scooped up some 
small pebbles from the grave to take 
away with her. 

Mrs. A. B. (Viva) Highly who now 
lives in near-by Tipton, is the daughter 
of another cousin, Scott Finefield. His 
mother and Sarah’s mother were sisters. 

“It must have been around 1905 when 
Dad drove the horse and buggy forty 
miles to Davenport, to see Sarah Bern- 
hardt who was playing at the Burtis 
theater,” Mrs. Highly says. “He even 
spent money for some opera glasses to 
get a close look at her and decide 
whether she was Cousin Sarah.” 

After this magnified scrutiny of her 
face, Finefield was convinced the actress 
with the “voice of gold” was his rela- 
tive, and he went to her private railroad 
car for a reunion. When he sent his 
name in with her maid, Madame Bern- 
hardt refused to see him. He did not 
make an issue of it because of the fierce 
dogs just inside the car. 


Bernhardt’s biographer Sir George Ar- 
thur says, “One could scarcely imagine 
Sarah without a hound stretched at her 
feet and one or two others near-by . . . 
She didn’t care for little dogs, and she 
was known to have lost interest in an 
animal because it was too well-behaved.” 

Apparently the dogs which confronted 
Scott Finefield still held Sarah’s interest. 

Says Gordon Smith of neighboring 
Clarence, “Scott Finefield was a man of 
good sense, and he was as positive that 
Sarah Bernhardt was his cousin as he 
was that he was in his own skin.” 

Floyd Bair, a former employee of 
Scott Finefield, still lives in Rochester. 
“People asked Finefield so many ques- 
tions about Sarah Bernhardt being his 
cousin that he got as stubborn as a mule 
and wouldn’t discuss it anymore. But 
he told me all about it.” 

‘Joe Crees—he’s long dead now—used 
to play with Sarah when they were 
kids,” Bair says, “he said she never 
played the games the others did. She’d 
climb up on a stump or a box and 
give speeches.” 

Was this the earliest training of the 
“voice like singing stars’ described by 
Oscar Wilde? Was this the precursor of 
the Figaro notice which read, “Sarah's 
rich voice—that astonishing voice of 
hers—appealed to the public, and she 
charmed them like a little Orpheus?” 
If so, young Joe Crees was the fore- 
runner of thousands of appreciative 
audiences. 

Wherever she went on her American 
tours, Sara Bernhardt was likely to find 
somebody from Rochester. Floyd Bair’s 
grandfather, Adam Bair, had been the 
Rochester postmaster before moving 
west. After a Bernhardt performance 
in Seattle, he went backstage and sent 
his name to her dressing room. 

When Sarah refused to see him, 
Adam bellowed, “Tell her the man who 
used to hold her on his lap when she 
was a little girl wants to see her.” 

Sarah relented at these words and had 
a long visit with this friend of her 
youth. He reported the actress admitted 
she was Sarah King and wept over 
reminders of her past. 

Another old-timer from Rochester, the 
late Edwin Wallace Finefield, called 
“Uncle Wallace,” was in Memphis, 
Tennessee, when Madame Bernhardt 
was appearing there. He found the 
stage entrance of the theater and was 
even successful in getting within speak- 
ing distance of Sarah Bernhardt. 

“I asked her to come back to Roches- 
ter,” Uncle Wallace said, ‘I begged her 
to recognize her old friend. She did 
not. I didn’t want to hurt her, and I 
didn’t want her to go away. Then I 


said, ‘Sarah—don’t you remember the 
little doll cradle that Uncle Wallace 
made for you when you were a little 
girl?’ She did remember. She told me 
that she did and asked me about all 
the people back in her old home.” 

Still another Rochester Finefield was 
in San Francisco when Madame Bern- 
hardt was playing there in “L’Aiglon.” 
When he pushed his way into the 
“Divine Sarah’s” presence and claimed 
a relationship, she screamed and called 
to attendants, “Get that crazy man 
away from me!” 

The ubiquitous Rochester “relatives” 
must have reminded Bernhardt of the 
whale which followed her relentlessly 
on an early American tour. An enter- 
prising man named Henry Smith per- 
suaded the actress to climb on the 
back of a captured whale in Boston 
and pull a fragment of whalebone from 
its mouth. From that time on, the 
whale, packed in ice and salt, showed 
up in every city she played with a sign 
reading, “Come and see the enormous 
cetacea which Sarah Bernhardt killed 
by tearing out its whalebone for her 
corsets.” 

Apparently neither the whale nor the 
American “family” could be discouraged 
from seeking her out. However, while 
she was playing a later engagement in 
Davenport at the Burtis theater, Bern- 
hardt requested that her private railroad 
car be parked on a spur about eight 
miles out of town so she could “enjoy 
the country air.” 

In Rochester they say this was an 
extra precaution against exposure as an 
Iowa farm girl. Davenport is close to 
Cedar County, and any number of em- 
barrassing family ties could have come 
to light had she been more accessible. 

The Finefields, whose name is trans- 
lated from the French, Beauchamp, were 
all highly religious, honest, and upright 
citizens, according to neighbors who had 
known them for a lifetime. They were 
“sensible and not given to flights of 
fancy.” What led to their unshakeable 
belief that Bernhardt was their relative? 

Family resemblance played a large 
part in establishing the conviction. The 
women of the Finefield family are said 
to have features with a striking simi- 
larity to the “Divine’ Sarah’s” 

Sarah King’s niece, the late Mrs. Will 
Lyle of Tipton, was said to look like 
the French actress. Mrs. Howard Phelps, 
former superintendent of Cedar County 
Schools who now lives on a farm near 
West Branch, noted their sameness when 
she saw Bernhardt on a St. Louis stage. 

“Mrs. Will Lyle was a perfect copy 
of Sarah Bernhardt,” Mrs. Phelps says. 
“From everything I know and have seen, 
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I am satisfied that Sarah Bernhardt 
spent her early life in Rochester. 

Mrs. Phelps saw Bernhardt on her 
last American tour. This was after the 
amputation of her leg resulting from 
the neglect of a knee injury suffered 
in a stage fall. 

The loss of her leg made it impossible 
for Bernhardt to play complete roles, 
and she was restricted to presenting 
fragments of her famous successes and 
specially written vehicles in which she 
could use a chair for support. 

Mrs. Lyle’s daughter, Vera, worked 
for Mrs. Phelps in the County Super- 
intendent’s office at the time. “Vera 
and I discussed the similarity between 
her mother and Sarah Bernhardt many 
times,” says Mrs. Phelps. 

“Three people who have no connec- 
tion with each other have told me about 
this family resemblance,” Gordon Smith 
says. “My father, Charles Smith, told 
me that Sarah King’s niece, Mrs. Mary 
Munn, had a daughter who was the 
image of Bernhardt.” 

Mrs. Munn had this to say about 
“Aunt Sarah” in an account written for 
the Clarence Sun in 1906: 

“When Aunt Sarah and I were chil- 
dren, sitting at Grandma King’s knee, 
there was one day a rap at the door, 
and a gentleman was ushered in, an 
old Canadian friend by the name of 
Moses Bunker, a horse dealer then lo- 
cated at Tipton. 

“He had just returned from Quebec, 
Canada, where he had gone to buy 
horses. The talk was all in French, as 
our grandmother and all of our grand- 
parents talked only in that language. 
He told her that he bore a message to 
her from her brother, Jerome Castle, 
Governor General and Grand Premier 
of Lower Canada. (He was grand pre- 
mier from 1817 until his death, which 
occurred some time in the '50’s.) 

“He told Grandmother that while 


King home in Rochester has now burned. Actress supposedly salvaged bricks from it. 





there he went to the Grand Premier's 
stables, as he had the finest horses in 
the realm; and the head groom told 
him, ‘Sir, I am commanded by the 
Grand Premier that if any western man 
come, to show him immediately into 
his presence.’ 

“He then related how he was con- 
ducted to the palace and introduced to 
the Premier, who said, ‘Sir, I have a 
great grief, which I carry day and night. 
We disinherited and disowned my sis- 
ter, Mary Castle King, because she mar- 
ried a man of the people. God knows, 
sir, that he was a good man, and far 
wealthier than are we; but this is a 
monarchial government, and you know 
that in this country caste is caste. It is 
not here like it is in your free America.’ 

“Mr. Bunker replied, ‘Sir, I know 
your sister well. I go to see Mr. John 
Finefield and wife and Mrs. King, your 
sister, every year, and we talk French 
all day long. They live only nine miles 
south of my home, in a little village in 
Iowa by the name of Rochester.’ ” 

According to Mrs. Munn, the Premier 
offered to reinstate his sister, but when 
Bunker brought her the news, she said, 
“Oh, Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! My dear 
husband is gone whom they wronged 
so fearfully, but I will never, never go 
back to them now!” 

Sarah Bernhardt’s comment on Cana- 
da was, “For a long time, ever since 
my earliest childhood, I had dreamed 
about Canada .. . and that country had 
seemed to my imagination the far-off 
promised land.” 

Did this dream stem from the tales 
told by Mary King of her French- 
Canadian beginnings? Did Mary King 
give young Sarah the language with 
which she later thrilled the world? 

Before their western exodus, the 
Kings lived in Rochester, New York, 
where Mrs. Munn says Sarah was born. 
Then they lived in Kirkersville, Ohio, 


for a time before moving to St. Louis. 

Sarah Bernhardt’s biographers and 
her own memoirs state she attended 
Grandchamps Convent in Versailles, but 
Mrs. Munn said the actress’ convent 
days were spent in St. Louis rather than 
France. 

“Grandpa King was a mason, and he 
built many brick blocks in St. Louis,” 
Mrs. Munn wrote. 

The Kings left St. Louis and traveled 
north. Sarah’s father died at Oquawka, 
Illinois, before the family could reach 
Rochester, Iowa, where they planned to 
settle. 

Biographers speak of Bernhardt’s 
father as “a nebulous figure who took 
his paternal duties very lightly.” There 
is some question about his identity, but 
he “may have been Paul de Therard 
or a merchant of Amsterdam who called 
himself Edouard Bernhardt.” Others 
say he was a young French law student. 

Among Viva Highly’s carefully pre- 
served reviews of Bernhardt’s triumphs 
is a yellowed, undated clipping from 
the Portland Oregonian which says, 
“Sarah Bernhardt’s true name is Sarah 
King, and she is an American girl. Her 
father, Dingsley King, was of French 
and Jewish descent and a plasterer by 
occupation, living in Rochester, New 
York . she has several relatives in 
the United States, whom she will 
doubtless visit when she comes to this 
country.” 

Apparently Mrs. Munn had some 
doubt about such a visit, for she con- 
cluded her Clarence Sun account with 
this direct address to the “lost Aunt 
Sarah”: “I have written down these 
names and dates for you, dear Aunt 
Sarah, you who seem more like a sister, 
as we have shared the same bed and 
board, and I want to tell you that I 
have never ceased to love and pray for 
you, and always shall, so long as life 
shall last. We are a proud race. We 
feel that we are sufficient unto our- 
selves. If you do not wish to claim us, 
pray don’t.” 

Professor Charles Bundy Wilson, one- 
time head of the German department at 
the University of Iowa, became inter- 
ested in Rochester’s ‘Bernhardt legend” 
and made a thorough investigation of 
all branches of the story. 

“It is the strongest and most interest- 
ing legend which I have ever come in 
contact with,” he said in a 1922 inter- 
view, “The entire neighborhood | sur- 
rounding Rochester believes this story.” 

“T have listened to it, told with some 
variations, I grant, from dozens of in- 
habitants. These people actually knew 
Sarah King. The old folks who saw her 
as a child remember her manner and 
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her pleasing ways. She must have been 
a beautiful girl and very charming.” 

When Professor Wilson inquired for 
letters said to have been written by 
Madame Bernhardt admitting the truth 
of the Iowa story, they never could be 
produced. “I was told they were burned 
in the fire which destroyed the home,” 
he said. 

“Of course it is pure legend,” Wilson 
stated, “but the belief of these people 
is so strong that it is infectious. There 
was undoubtedly a Sarah King who ran 
away from Rochester and became an 
actress. It is curious that they have such 
abiding faith that their little Sarah is 
the great tragedienne.” 

Thirty-seven years ago a newspaper 
reporter wrote, “Rochester has existed 
more than a lifetime on the strength of 
its faith in past glories and famous 
traditions. Rochester will believe its 
story after the traveler in the motorcar 
passes on to better highways; after the 
inquisitive stranger has been satisfied 
and goes on in enjoyment of the naive 
viewpoint. 

Rochester is still waiting for the day 
when “Madame Bernhardt will tell the 
truth”—when that village will win its 
rightful inheritance and become a shrine 
of glory. This was in 1922. 

The following year a stroke felled 
Sarah Bernhardt and in March of 1923 
she died. (The nature of her fatal ill- 
ness has been disputed—one biographer 
naming it uremia. ) 

It was not the swift, magnificent 
death scene which had electrified thou- 
sands in “La Dame Aux Camelias,” but 
the unpunctual culmination of a three- 
month lingering. 

While in her thirties, Bernhardt’s doc- 
tors warned her of a short life expect- 
ancy. She immediately ordered a rose- 
wood coffin built, and it became her 
constant traveling companion. She often 
slept in the coffin or enjoyed the elabo- 
rate pageantry of a mock funeral, com- 
plete with lilies and lighted candles. 

When the 79-year-old queen of the 
stage was placed in her coffin for the 
last time, it was carried to the dark 
little church of St. Francois de Sales. 
Three blows of a sexton’s staff on the 
stone pavement of the aisle—the French 
signal for the raising of the curtain— 
were given as the coffin came through 
the door. 

Later, the funeral procession with 
seven coaches of flowers made _ its 
way down the boulevard Malesherbes, 
through the crowds of the rue Royale; 
through the long rue de Rivoli for a 
moment’s pause beside her own theater, 
and then to the City of the Dead, Pere 
Lachaise. 


While the world mourned Sarah 
Bernhardt, who gave the theater a full 
measure of enchantment, the people of 
Rochester, mourned their Sarah King. 

They felt the monument with the 
all-sufficing word, “Bernhardt’’ should 
stand on a knoll above the Cedar River 
next to the time-worn gravestone of 
Mary King. But when they saw pic- 
tures of the actress’ tomb, they were 
gratified to know that Sarah Bernhardt’s 
resting place, like her mother’s, was on 
a high knoll under a big, old pine tree— 
even though it was half a world away 
from her childhood home. 

Can Iowa's Sarah King and the Sarah 
Bernhardt of France have been one and 
the same? The misty stretch of the ac- 
tress’ early life lends some credence to 
the belief. 

Biographer Sir George Arthur speaks 
of a “variegated childhood . . . shad- 
owed by some undefined trouble.” 

Arthur tells how Bernhardt answered 
a question about her birth with, “What 
does it matter where I was born? What 
does matter is where and how I shall 
die.” 

Biographer Basil Woon says, 
the mystery of her birth was Sarah 
Bernhardt’s greatest secret.” 

There are gaps in the stories of both 
Sarah's. The people of Rochester for 
whom the Sarah Bernhardt legend first 
came to life are long dead, and the 
sharpness of their evidence has faded. 

But there is some doubt that Bern- 
hardt was a reliable witness to her own 
life. Like most humans, she preferred to 
gloss over or forget much of it. 
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Fallen stone marks grave of Mary King, believed to be the mother of Sarah Bernhardt. 


Bernhardt says her mother was a 
Dutch Jewess named Youle (Julie Van 
Hard), an identity difficult to reconcile 
with that of the French-Canadian Mary 
King. However, Youle died at 51, and 
the same age of death is cut into Mary 
King’s tombstone. 

The shadowy Eduoard Bernhardt or 
Paul Therard bears little resemblance to 
the Jewish plasterer or mason, Dingsley 
King. 

Also, it is a wide leap from a travel- 
ing troupe of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” to 
the Paris Conservatoire. 

These points of question make little 
difference to the village tucked in a 
bend of the Cedar River. Neither was 
it shaken by a letter to the Cedar Coun- 
ty Historical Society in the spring of 
1959 suggesting the whole thing was a 
hoax. A Californian who formerly lived 
in Rochester wrote, “Fred Finefield (the 
cousin who took Sarah to the cemetery) 
was a practical joker, and this was one 
of his best.” 

Viva Highly remarks, “Some of the 
relatives say, ‘She’s dead now, so let 
the story die,’ but I think we should 
pass it on to the young folks.” 

The people of Cedar County are 
“Iowa Stubborn” about their legend. 
Only Sarah Bernhardt herself could 
have dispelled this magic which clings 
to the tiny town like the fragrance of a 
pressed rose, and she died without pub- 
licly admitting or denying her Iowa 
“family.” 

And for others who cannot believe 
the legend, there remains a mystery— 
what ever happened to Sarah King? 
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Ed Sheeder drops running rabbit—the result of true marksmanship. Patience, deliberation, and co-ordination at a stepped-up pace coum a sport 


Permission granted, Sheeder readies gun to hunt in patch. Hunter kicks snow-grass tufts hoping to scare out rabbits. Fres, 
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e comm a sport revised to equal pheasant hunting. 


Fresh tracks indicate rabbits are out. 


Conversion to the .2? gives 


renewed interest to 


a familiar winter pastime. 


by CONNIE JOHNSON 


LARENCE “Ed” Sheeder has spent 

most of his twenty-eight years in or 
near Guthrie County where one-half the 
population is made up of his relatives— 
so he says. Whenever anyone doubts 
this, Ed says, “Just ask the sheriff—he’s 
my cousin.” 

Ed has been out of Guthrie County 
long enough to serve a four-year term 
in the Air Force and to spend another 
four years at Iowa State University. 
He is now back in his home country 
where he teaches chemistry, mathemat- 
ics, and industrial arts at Bayard High 
School. 

Outside of teaching and his family, 
Ed’s interests center on hunting, fish- 
ing, and working in his shop. The 
hobbies complement each other. In ad- 
dition to building furniture and two 
motor scooters, in the last few years 
Ed has turned out a rebuilt 16-foot 
boat, a portable ice-fishing shack, and 
two trailers—one of them usable for 
camping. 

He has also worked with his guns. 
Lately, Ed has rebuilt two old shot- 
guns, one a .410 single-shot and the 
other an old hammer 12-gauge, double- 
barreled relic. A .22 pump and a .45 
revolver have also been given new life. 
His amateur gunsmithing is best mani- 
fested in a handsome big-game rifle 
made from a British Army Enfield. 
“They all shoot, too—anyway, none of 
them has blown up.” 

Recently, Ed came over to ask me to 
go hunting, saying that he had found 
a way to hunt rabbits that made them 
as good a sport as pheasants. Playing 
games, he waited until I had reached 
for my shotgun before saying, ‘Put 
that old cannon back in the wall rack 
and grab your .22, we're going after 
rabbits, not ducks.” I told him he was 
crazy—trabbits wouldn’t be sitting on a 
day like this. They would be running 
all over the place. And hitting rabbits 
on the run with a rifle was just a little 
bit above my shooting skill! 


It was an ideal rabbit day. About 
three inches of snow covered the ground, 
and the temperature was just about 
freezing. There would be plenty of 
cottontails out, but hitting them on the 
run! I could count all the running shots 
I had made on both hands, and they 
were probably accidents. Getting into 
my car, I asked Ed how he did it. 

“Well, it’s really simple. The first 
thing is to have a fast rifle—one which 
will keep the bead on the rabbit while 
you are re-loading as well as firing. 
I like semi-automatics best, but a pump- 
action .22 will do the job, too. Then 
when you kick one up make every shot 
count as if you had a single-shot. But 
stay in open country—if the cover is too 
thick, he will be gone before you can get 
off a second shot.” 

The spot we had picked out fit his 
description perfectly. It was a 20-acre 
weed patch dotted with occasional brush 
piles. A rabbit would have to run at 
least sixty yards before we lost him. 

I was more optimistic when we en- 
tered the weed patch. We began kick- 
ing snow-covered tufts of grass, clumps 
of fallen weeds, and all other possible 
hiding places. We were about thirty 
yards in from the fence when a ball of 
gray fur shot out from underneath me. 
He was in high gear and running 
straight away when I laid my sights on 
him. I aimed, fired, and saw snow fly 
right behind him. I missed again. Then 
Ed opened up; soon fur flew from the 
jet-assisted bunny, and after turning a 
series of cartwheels he slid up against 
a brush pile. I congratulated Ed. 

“You could be hurrying your shots,” 
he said. “Don’t squeeze off a shot un- 
less you're sure it will connect. You 
still might miss, but you stand a better 
chance of hitting him than you would 
if you fired a whole barrage of snap 
shots. A few well-placed ones are much 
better than spraying the whole area.” 

Ed kicked up the next rabbit out of 
a thistle patch. This one was crossing 
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in front of me. I couldn't get my sights 
on him at first, because he was taking 
long leaps—half the time he was air- 
borne. Then he settled down to straight 
running. I set the sights behind him, 
and slowly squeezed the trigger as I 
moved ahead of him to get the lead 
Then I squeezed a little harder, and my 
first shot cracked out. I didn’t see where 
it landed, but he was still running so 
I gave him another lead and fired again. 
Whop! This time I scored. 


Bag for afternoon's hunting, four out 





of eight cottontails which is good 
percentage for a small target able to 
dart along faster than 44 feet per 
second. Sheeder's collection of guns 
includes a .303 Enfield he made 
from a British Army rifle and other 
rebuilt or repaired models. 








We finished the weed patch and got 
four out of the eight rabbits we saw— 
all were running shots. It wasn’t hard 
to see why it took awhile to catch on. 
Not only was I in too much of a hurry, 
I caught myself looking up from the 
sights after each shot to see if I had 
hit the rabbit. This threw me off when 
I went for the second shot. 

This style of hunting has placed rab- 
bits high on my list of favorite game. 
I never had experienced much excite- 





ment by plinking rabbits while they 
were sitting, and shotgunning was be- 
ginning to grow stale. Besides, shotgun 
shells are expensive compared to .22 
cartridges, and lead pellets in fried rab- 
bit really don’t hit the spot. 

Ed and I have just finished convert- 
ing two of our friends over to this style 
of rabbit hunting and have found others 
who have also discovered its advantages. 
We are convinced almost every hunter 
is capable of this “expert” shooting. 





Hunter can be proud of his talented marksmanship with rifle. 
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AUDUBON’S IOWA 


The diary of the great naturalist’s trip up the 


Missouri in 1843 tells of the profusion of birds 


and animals, skips lightly over liquor-smuggling. 


UDUBON made known to the 
world better than ever before, all 
the then-known birds of America 
through the dramatic beauty of his 
drawings and the vividness of his prose. 
His brilliance left an indelible impress 
on natural science, and his romantic 
and adventurous life and his spirited 
sketches of his times retain a hold on 
the imagination. 
—Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Today John James Audubon is still 
revered as America’s foremost bird illus- 
trator but time has dimmed the exciting 
life he led. His diaries help , recapture 
the adventuresome life of a sensitive 
individualist capable of roughing it in 
the western wilderness. 

The naturalist’s trip up the Missouri 
River to study first hand the buffalo 
and other beasts and birds of the virgin 
territory is of particular interest to 
Iowans. Traveling along the western 
edge of the state, Audubon focused a 
trained eye on this wilderness region. 
Among the rare birds he observed, many 
are unknown in Iowa today. 

On the following pages are the com- 
plete entries in his diary of the “Iowa” 
portion of the voyage, as well as perti- 
nent illustrations. The Missouri River 
trip, which lasted almost six months, 
started in St. Louis on April 26, 1843. 
Taking the steamboat Omega, Audubon 
and his four assistants hoped to reach 
the Rocky Mountains eventually. Al- 
though they did not achieve their goal, 
they did reach Fort Union in the Dakota 
Territory in June. The party returned 
to St. Louis in mid-October after a two- 
month trip downriver on a forty-foot 
barge they had built. 

One highlight of the expedition was 
a ruse perpetrated by Audubon to save 
the captain of the boat from being 


caught with illegal liquor aboard. This 
episode shows Audubon’s understanding 
and insight into the frontier life, born 
partially from variegated personal ex- 
perience. Smuggling liquor up the river, 
the boat captain expected trouble at 
Bellevue from the government agent. 
But the agent had delegated inspection 
duty to the commander of the United 
States troops in the Bluffs area who 
sent word to the captain that he would 
come immediately to carry out the duty 
on that tenth of May. Armed with a 
permit to carry a quantity of liquor for 
his own party’s use, Audubon was 
“immediately settled comfortably” but 
sympathizing with the captain’s posi- 
tion he proposed a delaying tactic. He 
expressed a desire to visit the com- 
mander’s camp and was accompanied 
there by the military escort which had 
brought the message to the captain. His 
lingering visit at the camp provided the 
boat crew enough time to hide the liquor 
on a tramway which ran around the 
boat’s hold. When the commander final- 
ly arrived to inspect the ship, he had 
been mellowed with some of Audubon’s 
private stock and failed to see the tram 
as it passed from one side of the hold 
to the other around the curve of the 
bow in the darkness. Audubon’s own 
personally censored account appears in 
his entry of May 10th. 

No less colorful are numerous other 
aspects of the naturalist, starting, fit- 
tingly enough, with the many accounts 
of his birth. The generally accepted ver- 
sion is that he was born at Les Cayes, 
Santo Domingo (now Haiti), April 26, 
1785 to Lieutenant Jean Audubon and 
a native woman of the island whose 
family mame may have been either 
Rabin or Fougere. 

His father, a French naval officer and 
wealthy sugar planter and business man, 


legally claimed his son and took him to 
France where he was reared in compara- 
tive luxury. As a youngster, Audubon 
exhibited such a passion and brilliance 
for drawing birds that it defeated all 
attempts to educate him formally. In 
1803 when he was eighteen, his father 
sent him to the United States to enter 
business. However, the pampered young 
man lived the life of an English lord 
on his father’s estate near Norristown, 
Pennsylvania, shooting on his own pri- 
vate preserve, bird-watching and draw- 
ing, and dressing in the latest fashions. 

It was after he fell in love and pro- 
posed to Lucy Bakewell that he gave 
serious consideration to gainful employ- 
ment. His father bought a_ business 
partnership in New York for him with 
Ferdinand Rozier, and there he drudged 
obediently as a clerk gaining business 
experience. 

After their marriage in 1808, the 
couple with Audubon’s partner, Rozier, 
moved west hoping to improve their 
business transactions. They opened a 
frontier store in Louisville, Kentucky, 
later moving to Henderson. Finally after 
years of unsuccessfully coping with 
Audubon’s greater interest in birds, 
Rozier bought out Audubon’s half of 
the partnership. 

From the age of twenty-seven to 
thirty-five, Audubon lived in Henderson 
with his growing family and failed con- 
spicuously at running a store, a mill, 
and a commission business. 

Their resources exhausted, the Audu- 
bons declared bankruptcy. He gave 
drawing lessons and painted portraits, 
and Lucy taught to support themselves. 
Through these years, Audubon received 
various appointments in private natural 
history museums and as tutor or painter 
to wealthy families, mainly in the south. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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His Entries Along the Iowa Border 


May 8 Monday A beautiful calm day; the country we 
saw was much the same as that we passed yesterday, and noth- 
ing of great importance took place except that at a wooding- 
place on the very verge of the State of Missouri (the north- 
west corner) Bell killed a Black Squirrel which friend Bach- 
man has honored with the name of my son John, Sciurus 
Audubonii. We are told that this species is not uncommon 
here. It was a goodsized adult male, and Sprague drew an 
outline of it. Harris shot another specimen of the new Finch. 
We saw Parrakeets and many small birds, but nothing new 
or very rare. This evening I wrote a long letter to each house, 
John Bachman, Gideon B. Smith of Baltimore, and J. W. H. 
Page of New Bedford, with the hope of having them for- 
warded from the Council Bluffs. 


May 9, Tuesday Another fine day. After running until 
eleven o'clock we stopped to cut wood, and two Rose-breasted 
Grosbeaks were shot, a common Bluebird, and a common 
Northern Titmouse. We saw White Pelicans, Geese, Ducks, 
etc. One of our trappers cut one of his feet dreadfully with 
his axe, and Harris, who is now the doctor, attended to it as 
best he could. This afternoon we reached the famous estab- 
lishment of Belle Vue' where resides the brother of Mr. 
Sarpy of St. Louis, as well as the Indian Agent, or, as he 
might be more appropriately called, the Custom House officer. 
Neither were at home, both away on the Platte River, about 
300 miles off. We had a famous pack of rascally Indians 
awaiting our landing—filthy and half-starved. We landed 
some cargo for the establishment, and I saw a trick of the 
trade which made me laugh. Eight cords of wood were paid 
for with five tin cups of sugar and three of coffee—value 
at St. Louis about twenty-five cents. We have seen a Fish 
Hawk, Savannah Finch, Green-backed Swallows, Rough- 
winged Swallows, Martins, Parrakeets, Black-headed Gulls, 
Blackbirds, and Cow-birds; I will repeat that the woods are 
fairly alive with House Wrens. Blue Herons, Emberiza 
pallida—Clay-colored Bunting of Swainson—Henslow’s Bunt- 
ing, Crow Blackbirds; and, more strange than all, two large 
cakes of ice were seen by our pilots and ourselves. I am 
very much fatigued and will finish the account of this day 
to-morrow. At Belle Vue we found the brother-in-law of old 
Provost, who acts as clerk in the absence of Mr. Sarpy. 
The store is no great affair, and yet I am told that they 
drive a good trade with Indians on the Platte River, and 
others, on this side of the Missouri. We unloaded some 
freight, and pushed off. We saw here the first ploughing 
of the ground we have observed since we left the lower 
settlements near St. Louis. We very soon reached the post 
of Fort Croghan,* so called after my old friend of that name 
in Kentucky some thirty-eight years ago, and whose father 
and my own were well acquainted, and fought together in 
conjunction with George Washington and Lafayette, during 
the Revolutionary War, against ‘Merrie England.” Here we 
found only a few soldiers, dragoons; their camp and officers 
having been forced to move across the prairie to the Bluffs, 
five miles. After we had put out some freight for the sutler, 
we proceeded on until we stopped for the night a few miles 
above, on the same side of the river. The soldiers assured 
us that their parade ground, and so-called barracks, had been 


1. Bellevue, Neb. 
2. Somewhat above present Omaha, Neb., and Council Bluffs. 
Ia. 





four feet under water, and we saw fair and sufficient evi- 
dence of this. At this place our pilot saw the first Yellow- 
headed Troupial we have met with. We landed for the 
night under trees covered by muddy deposits from the great 
overflow of this season. I slept soundly, and have this morn- 
ing, May 10, written this. 


May 10, Wednesday The morning was fine, and we were 
under way at daylight; but a party of dragoons, headed by a 
lieutenant, had left their camp four miles distant from our 
anchorage at the same time, and reached the shore before 
we had proceeded far; they fired a couple of rifle shots 
ahead of us, and we brought to at once. The young officer 
came on board, and presented a letter from his commander, 
Captain Burgwin, from which we found that we had to 
have our cargo examined. Our captain was glad of it, and 
so were we all; for finding that it would take several hours, 
we at once ate our breakfast and made ready to go ashore. 
I showed my credentials and orders from the Government, 
Major Mitchell of St. Louis, etc., and I was therefore im- 
mediately settled comfortably. I desired to go to see the 
commanding officer, and the lieutenant very politely sent us 
there on horseback, guided by an old dragoon of consider- 
able respectability. I was mounted on a young white horse, 
Spanish saddle with holsters, and we proceeded across the 
prairie towards the Bluffs and the camp. My guide was 
anxious to take a short cut, and took me across several 
bayous, one of which was really up to the saddle; but we 
crossed that, and coming to another we found it so miry, 
that his horse wheeled after two or three steps, whilst I 
was looking at him before starting myself; for you all well 
know that an old traveller is, and must be, prudent. We 
now had to retrace our steps till we reached the very tracks 
that the squad sent after us in the morning had taken, and 
at last we reached the foot of the Bluffs, when my guide 
asked me if I “could ride at a gallop,” to which not answer- 
ing him, but starting at once at a round run, I neatly passed 
him ere his horse was well at the pace; on we went, and in 
a few minutes we entered a beautiful dell or valley, and 
were in sight of the encampment. We reached this in a 
thrice, and rode between two lines of pitched tents to one 


(Continued on page 27) 





What Audubon Saw 


ANY of the birds Audubon drew have become 

extinct or ‘been rigidly protected to save the 
species. Once abundant in Iowa, the wood duck, page 
19, is now increasing, so it may breed in suitable spots 
almost anywhere in the temperate climate; the gay 
Baltimore oriole, page 20, is commonly found through- 
out the country; the white Pelican, as seen by Audubon 
on page 21 and as photographed in a group by Herb 
Schwartz on pages 22-23, is still occasionally seen in 
Iowa; widely distributed, the Great Blue Heron, page 
24, sometimes winters as far north as the Great Lakes; 
the Sparrow Hawk, page 25, resident throughout 
U. S., is the most gaily dressed of the hawk tribe; 
no longer found in Iowa, the Wild Turkey, page 26, 
does breed as far north as southern Missouri. The 
plates on the following pages, except pages 22-23, are 
from “Audubon’s Birds of America,” Copyright, 1937, 
by The Macmillan Company, New York. 
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(Continued from page 18) 
at the end, where I dismounted, and met Captain Burgwin, 
a young man, brought up at West Point, with whom I was 
on excellent and friendly terms in less time than it has taken 
me to write this account of our meeting. I showed him my 
credentials, at which he smiled, and politely assured me that 
I was too well known throughout our country to need any 
letters. While seated in front of his tent, I heard the note 
of a bird new to me, and as it proceeded from a tree above 
our heads, I looked up and saw the first Yellow-headed 
Troupial alive that ever came across my own migrations. 
The captain thought me probably crazy, as I thought 
Rafinesque when he was at Henderson; for I suddenly 
started, shot at the bird, and killed it. Afterwards I shot 
three more at one shot, but only one female amid hundreds 
of these Yellow-headed Blackbirds. They are quite abundant 
here, feeding on the surplus grain that drops from the horses’ 
troughs; they walked under, and around the horses, with as 
much confidence as if anywhere else. When they rose, they 
generally flew to the very tops of the tallest trees, and there, 
swelling their throats, partially spreading their wings and tail, 
they issue their croaking note, which is a compound, not to 
be mistaken, between that of the Crow Blackbird and that 
of the Red-winged Starling. After I had fired at them twice 
they became quite shy, and all of them flew off to the 
prairies. I saw then two Magpies in a cage, that had been 
caught in nooses, by the legs; and their actions, voice, and 
general looks, assured me as much as ever, that they are 
the very same species as that found in Europe. Prairie 
Wolves are extremely abundant hereabouts. They are so 
) daring that they come into the camp both by day and by 
night; we found their burrows in the banks and in the 
prairie, and had I come here yesterday I should have had 
a superb specimen killed here, but which was devoured by 
the hogs belonging to the establishment. The captain and 
| the doctor—Madison by name—returned with us to the boat, 
} and we saw many more Yellow-headed Troupials. The high 
) Bluffs back of the prairie are destitute of stones. On my 
way there I saw abundance of Gopher hills, two Geese 
paired, two Yellow-crowned Herons, Red-winged Starlings, 
Cowbirds, common Crow Blackbirds, a great number of 
Baltimore Orioles, a Swallow-tailed Hawk, Yellow Red-poll 
Warbler, Field Sparrow, and Chipping Sparrow. Sprague 
killed another of the beautiful Finch. Robins are very scarce, 
Parrakeets and Wild Turkeys plentiful. The officers came 
on board, and we treated them as hospitably as we could; 


they ate their lunch with us, and are themselves almost. 


destitute of provisions. Last July the captain sent twenty 
dragoons and as many Indians on a hunt for Buffaloes. 
During the hunt they killed 51 Buffaloes, 104 Deer, and 10 
Elks, within 80 miles of the camp. The Sioux Indians are 
great enemies to the Potowatamies, and very frequently kill 
several of the latter in their predatory excursions against 
them. This kind of warfare had rendered the Potowatamies 
very cowardly, which is quite a remarkable change from 
their previous valor and daring. Bell collected six different 
species of shells, and found a large lump of pumice stone 
which does float on the water. We left our anchorage (which 
means tied to the shore) at twelve o'clock, and about sun- 
set we did pass the real Council Bluffs.* Here, however, 
the bed of the river is utterly changed, though you may yet 
see that which is now called the Old Missouri. The Bluffs 
stand, truly speaking, on a beautiful bank almost forty feet 
above the water, and run off on a rich prairie, to the hills 


3. Council Bluff, so named by Lewis and Clark on Aug. 3, 
1804, is about 20 miles above present city. 


in the background in a gentle slope, that renders the whole 
place a fine and very remarkable spot. We tied up for the 
night about three miles above them, and all hands went 
ashore to cut wood, which begins to be somewhat scarce, 
of a good quality. Our captain cut and left several cords of 
green wood for his return trip, at this place; Harris and 
Bell went on shore, and saw several Bats, and three Turkeys. 
This afternoon a Deer was seen scampering across the 
prairies until quite out of sight. Wild-gooseberry bushes are 
very abundant, and the fruit is said to be very good. . 


May 11, Thursday We had a night of rain, thunder, 
and heavy wind from the northeast, and we did not start 
this morning till seven o'clock, therefore had a late break- 
fast. There was a bright blood-red streak on the horizon at 
four o'clock that looked forbidding, but the weather changed 
as we proceeded, with, however, showers of rain at various 
intervals during the day. We have now come to a portion of 
the river more crooked than any we have passed; the shores 
on both sides are evidently lower, the hills that curtain the 
distance are further from the shores, and the intervening 
space is mostly prairie, more or less overflowed. We have 
seen one Wolf on a sand-bar, seeking for food, perhaps 
dead fish. The actions were precisely those of a cur dog 
with a long tail, and the bellowing sound of the engine did 
not seem to disturb him. He trotted on parallel to the boat 
for about one mile, when we landed to cut drift-wood. Bell, 
Harris, and I went on shore to try to have a shot at him. 
He was what is called a brindle-colored Wolf, of the com- 
mon size. One hundred trappers, however, with their axes 
at work, in a few moments rather stopped his progress, and 
when he saw us coming, he turned back on his track, and 
trotted off, but Bell shot a very small load in the air to 
see the effect it would produce. The fellow took two or 
three leaps, stopped, looked at us a moment, and then started 
on a gentle gallop. When I overtook his tracks they appeared 
small, and more rounded than usual. I saw several tracks 
at the same time, therefore more than one had travelled over 
this great sandy and muddy bar last night, if not this morn- 
ing. I lost sight of him behind some large piles of drift- 
wood, and could see him no more. Turkey-buzzards were 
on the bar, and I thought that I should have found some 
dead carcass; but on reaching the spot, nothing was there. 
A fine large Raven passed at one hundred yards from us, 
but I did not shoot. Bell found a few small shells, and 
Harris shot a Yellow-rumped Warbler. We have seen sev- 
eral White Pelicans, Geese, Black-headed Gulls, and Green- 
backed Swallows, but nothing new. The night is cloudy and 
intimates more rain. We are fast to a willowed shore, and 
are preparing lines to try our luck at catching a Catfish or 
so. I was astonished to find how much stiffened I was this 
morning, from the exercise I took on horseback yesterday, 
and think that now it would take me a week, at least, to 
accustom my body to riding as I was wont to do twenty 
years ago. The timber is becoming more scarce as we pro- 
ceed, and I greatly fear that our only opportunities of secur- 
ing wood will be those afforded us by that drifted on the bars. 


May 12, Friday The morning was foggy, thick, and 
calm. We passed the river called the Sioux Pictout,' a small 
stream formerly abounding with Beavers, Otters, Muskrats, 
etc., but now quite destitute of any of these creatures. On 
going along the banks bordering a long and wide prairie, 
thick with willows and other small brush-wood, we saw 
four Black-tailed Deer® immediately on the bank; they trotted 


4. Present Little Sioux River in Harrison Co. 
5. Also known as the Mule Deer. 















away without appearing to be much alarmed; after a few 
hundred yards, the two largest, probably males, raised them- 
selves on their hind feet and pawed at each other, after the 
manner of stallions. They trotted off again, stopping often, 
but after a while disappeared; we saw them again some 
hundreds of yards farther on, when, becoming suddenly 
alarmed, the bounded off until out of sight. They did not 
trot or run irregularly as our Virginian Deer does, and their 
color was of a brownish cast, whilst our common Deer at 
this season is red. Could we have gone ashore, we might in 
all probability have killed one or two of them. We stopped 
to cut wood on the opposite side of the river, where we went 
on shore, and there saw many tracks of Deer, Elk, Wolves, 
and Turkeys. In attempting to cross a muddy place to shoot 
at some Yellow-headed Troupials that were abundant, I 
found myself almost mired, and returned with difficulty. 
We only shot a Blackburnian Warbler, a Yellow-winged 
ditto, and a few Finches. We have seen more Geese than 
usual as well as Mallards and Wood Ducks. This afternoon 
the weather cleared up, and a while before sunset we passed 
under Wood's Bluffs, so called because a man of that name 
fell overboard from his boat while drunk. We saw there 
many Bank Swallows, and afterwards we came in view of 
the Blackbird Hill," where the famous Indian chief of that 
name was buried, at his request, on his horse, whilst the 
animal was alive. We are now fast to the shore opposite 
this famed bluff. We cut good ash wood this day, and have 
made a tolerable run, say forty miles. 


Saturday, May 13 This morning was extremely foggy, 
although I could plainly see the orb of day trying to force 
its way through the haze. While this lasted all hands were 
engaged in cutting wood, and we did not leave our fastening- 
place till seven, to the great grief of our commander. During 
the wood cutting, Bell walked to the top of the hills, and 
shot two Lark Buntings, males, and a Lincoln's Finch. After 
a while we passed under some beautiful bluffs surmounted 
by many cedars, and these bluffs were composed of fine 
white sandstone, of a soft texture, but very beautiful to the 
eye. In several places along this bluff we saw clusters of 
nests of Swallows, which we all looked upon as those of the 
Cliff Swallow, although I saw not one of the birds. We 
stopped again to cut wood, for our opportunities are not 
now very convenient. Went out, but only shot a fine large 
Turkey-hen, which I brought down on the wing at about 
forty yards. It ran very swiftly, however, and had not 
Harris’ dog come to our assistance, we might have lost it. 
As it was, however, the dog pointed, and Harris shot it, 
with my small shot-gun, whilst I was squatted on the ground 
amid a parcel of low bushes. I was astonished to see how 
many of the large shot I had put into her body. This hen 
weighed 1134 pounds. She had a nest, no doubt, but we 
could not find it. We saw a good number of Geese, though 
fewer than yesterday; Ducks also. We passed many fine 
prairies, and in one place I was surprised to see the richness 
of the bottom lands. We saw this morning eleven Indians 
of the Omaha tribe. They made signals for us to land, but 
our captain never heeded them, for he hates the red-skins 
as most men hate the devil. One of them fired a gun, the 
group had only one, and some ran along the shore for nearly 
two miles, particularly one old gentlemen who persevered 
until we came to such bluff shores as calmed down his 
spirits. In another place we saw one seated on a log, close by 
the frame of a canoe; but he looked surly, and never altered 
his position as we passed. The frame of this boat resembled 


present Decatur, Neb. 





an ordinary canoe. It is formed by both sticks giving a 
half circle; the upper edges are fastened together by a long 
stick, as well as the centre of the bottom. Outside of this 
stretches a Buffalo skin without the hair on; it is said to 
make a light and safe craft to cross even the turbid, rapid 
stream—the Missouri. By simply looking at them, one may 
suppose that they are sufficiently large to carry two or three 
persons. On a sand-bar afterwards we saw three more 
Indians, also with a canoe frame, but we only interchanged 
the common yells usual on such occasions. They looked as 
destitute and as hungry as if they had not eaten for a week, 
and no doubt would have given much for a bottle of whiskey. 
At our last landing for wood-cutting, we also went on shore, 
but shot nothing, not even took aim at a bird; and there 
was an Indian with a flint-lock rifle, who came on board 
and stared about until we left, when he went off with a 
little tobacco. I pity these poor beings from my heart! This 
evening we came to the burial-ground bluff of Sergeant 
Floyd, one of the companions of the never-to-be-forgotten 
expedition of Lewis and Clark, over the Rocky Mountains, 
to the Pacific Ocean. A few minutes afterwards, before com- 
ing to Floyd’s Creek, we started several Turkey-cocks from 
their roost, and had we been on shore could have accounted 
for more than one of them. The prairies are becoming more 
common and more elevated; we have seen more evergreens 
this day than we have done for two weeks at least. This 
evening is dark and rainy, with lightning and some distant 
thunder, and we have entered the mouth of the Big Sioux 
River, where we are fastened for the night. This is a. clear 
stream and abounds with fish, and on one of the branches 
of this river is found the famous red clay, of which the 
precious pipes, or calumets are manufactured. We will try 
to procure some on our return homeward. It is late; had 
the weather been clear, and the moon, which is full, shining, 
it was our intention to go ashore, to try to shoot Wild 
Turkeys; but as it is pouring down rain, and as dark as 
pitch, we have thrown our lines overboard and perhaps may 
catch a fish. We hope to reach Vermilion River day after 
to-morrow. We saw abundance of the birds which I have 
before enumerated. 


The Return Trip 


Sunday, October 1 The wind changed, and lulled before 
morning, so we left at a quarter past six. The skies looked 
rather better, nevertheless we had several showers. Passed 
the (Big) Sioux River at twenty minutes past eleven. Heard 
a Pileated Woodpecker, and saw Fish Crows. Geese very 
abundant. Landed below the Sioux River to shoot Turkeys, 
having seen a large male on the bluffs. Bell killed a hen, 
and Harris two young birds; these will keep us going some 
days. Stopped again by the wind opposite Floyd’s grave; 
started again and ran about four miles, when we were obliged 
to land in a rascally place at twelve o'clock. Had hail and 
rain at intervals. Camped at the mouth of the Omaha River, 
six miles from the village. The wild Geese are innumerable. 
The wind has ceased and stars are shining. 


Monday, 2d Beautiful but cold. The water has risen nine 
inches, and we travel well. Started early. Stopped at eight 
by the wind at a vile place, but plenty of Jerusalem arti- 
chokes, which we tried and found very good. Started again 
at three, and made a good run till sundown, when we found 
a fair camping-place and made our supper from excellent 
young Geese. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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VIKING 
PUMP 


Far-sighted Cedar Falls 
men turned a Danish 
immigrant’s invention 


into a thriving industry. 
by PATTY JOHNSON 


HERE’S some doubt that a Viking 

discovered America, but there’s no 
doubt that America has discovered the 
Viking. Named in salute to its Danish 
descent and located in heavily Danish 
Cedar Falls, the Viking Pump Company 
is the world’s largest exclusive producer 
of rotary pumps. 

Founded in 1911 to manufacture an 
unusual pump invented by Jens Nielsen 
to remove water from his rock quarry, 
Viking is still as adventuresome as its 
name implies. Most recently it has been 
involved in missile production. In 1958, 
the company received an Air Force 
commendation for its top secret role in 
helping to put the Atlas into orbit. 

Despite its Air Force and Navy con- 
tracts, the main business of the concern 
remains the production of pumps for 
liquids—principally water and oil, but 
also milk, soup, candy, toothpaste, fuel 
oil, and asphalt. Viking pumps are used 
to coel buses, record train speeds, wash 
elephants, and manufacture linoleum. 
For Iowa, it is a big business—530 em- 
ployees, $2 million annual payroll, $6 
million annual sales. 

Cedar Falls, now well over a 100 
years old, has been water-conscious 





Chief executives Robert C. Wyth, r.; Stanley A. Petersen survey plans of new building. 


since the days when it was Sturgis Falls. 
A lush and fertile area, it owes much 
to its place along the banks of the Cedar 
River. In the 1870's, when Jens Nielsen, 
a Danish immigrant, first came to 
town, it had the largest pump factory 
in the world, one which made the old- 
fashioned wooden pumps for prairie 
farmers. 

Norman H. Harris, a pump peddler, 
and his brother, Rutledge, had decided 
Cedar Falls was a natural location in 
which to settle down and make pumps 
as well as sell them. They were joined 
in 1873 by the Cole Brothers firm of 
Mount Pleasant and manufacturing got 
under way in 1875, aided by a sales 
crew of sixteen peddlers. 

In its heyday, the Harris and Cole 
Brothers wooden pump factory turned 
out 200 pumps a day, but eventually it 
fell prey to what the old history books 
refer to darkly as “outside interests.” 

The memory of the once thriving 
pump industry lingered, however, and 
Cedar Falls took more than a passing 
interest when Jens Nielsen turned up 
with a unique rotary pump in 1904. 
Nielsen, who had come to Cedar Falls 
in 1870, was plagued by water seeping 





into his stone quarry. Determined to 
solve the problem, Nielsen turned in- 
ventor and created the patterns for a 
crude engine which used atmospheric 
pressure and suction. 

To the surprise of skeptics, it worked. 
Two cog wheels meshed inside the 
chamber, one turning inside the other 
like gears. The inside “idler” was pow- 
ered from the outside gear. A crescent 
of metal was inserted so that the spaces 
of both gears could carry water. Lines 
fed into the chamber and, when the 
wheels turned, a vacuum was created 
which carried the water through the 
pump and out. Today’s Viking pump 
can even handle cookie dough, but the 
principle hasn't changed. 

Seven years after the invention of the 
new pump, Nielsen was approached by 
a group of businessmen who formed a 
company for its manufacture. The 
president was Dr. Will Hearst, a Cedar 
Falls physician. J. George Wyth, who 
had a shoe store, and P. C. Petersen, a 
machinist, joined in to participate in the 
erection of a building in 1912, a cement 
block structure only 40 by 64 feet in 
size. The two workmen employed built 
a grand total of fifty pumps the fi 
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Danish engineer, Jens Heideman, admires 
wood-pattern for original Viking pump. 


year, and the gross sales totaled only 
$2,000. 

Furthermore, the whole venture was 
a magnificent flop. The Viking pump 
had been built to pump water. It seemed 
logical to the men concerned that its 
prime use ought to be in the field of 
irrigation. But clear quarry water and 
grit-filled field water are two different 
matters. The grit ate the gears, the 
pump quit. 

No one else did. Somewhere, they 
figured, there had to be a logical use 
for a rotary pump. And there was. 

Along came World War I and the 
oil industry. The Viking pump was a 
natural for the pumping of oil, its pres- 
ence a new and vital force in the war 
effort. And not since then, except for 
a couple of dreary periods, has the 
pump failed to reward the faith of its 
founders. 

Robert C. Wyth, the red-headed Irish 
son of George and now president of this 


artment in alloy foundry designed to pour special alloys uses electrical heat. 


Dane-inspired industry, says, “The com- 
pany had steady growth until 1929 
Our low ebb was between 1930 and 
1934 when our work week was only 
fourteen hours. But we still made a 
profit, and we have never passed a 
dividend. It’s a prideful thing for any 
company.” 

For many years, the Viking fought its 
way from sale to sale, from one im- 
provement to the next. It grew over and 
around itself in bits and pieces. The 
original building was incorporated into 
the next, a wing was added, an addition 
planned until finally the company be- 
came a honeycomb of shops, foundries, 
offices, and hallways. 

Where expansion became impossible 
in one direction, the Viking sent roots 
in another. It has had to hopskotch 
around town, with the result that the 
main plant is now located in the busi- 
ness district, the alloy foundry three 
blocks away, and the gray iron foundry 
seven blocks beyond that. 

In its manufacturing operation Viking 
discovered early that the accepted prin- 
ciples of assembly line production were 
never going to work. While it could 
produce 750 catalogued models of stand- 
ard pumps with forty-four in-use cate- 
gories, it found itself turning craftsman 
to produce thousands of pumps for 
special jobs. 

The operation has become somethi 
like a top coutourier whose label ap- 
pears on the latest mass-produced fash- 
ions of the season, but who also pores 
over his drawing board to create a 
trousseau for a princess. 

“When penicillin was first discovered 
during World War II,” says Bob Wyth, 
“a small Viking pump served in the 
pilot operation. Research has expanded 
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so much that we don’t even know yet 
about many of the ways Viking pumps 
will be used next year. And we've never 
been able to stop building and design- 
ing. A precision tool ten years ago is 
old-fashioned now.” 

The Viking was a kind of “folksy” 
operation until 1943 when the 300 em- 
ployes voted to affiliate with what was 
then the American Federation of Labor. 
Next door to bustling, big-business 
Waterloo, college-town Cedar Falls had 
never been a union stronghold. The 
Viking employes were working a 55- 
hour week in these years of World War 
II, including fifteen hours of time and 
a half overtime. But there were no paid 
vacations, and the wage scale was low. 

During the war years, Viking had a 
hand in producing material for landing 
crafts. It made thousands of fuel pumps 
for boilers, brine pumps for refrigera- 
tion and the storage of blood plasma. 

But Viking like others had produc- 
tion and labor problems, and its re- 
maining officials were growing older. 
They had fought for the company’s 
birth, its growth and its formative years. 
They were tired. 

George Wyth, who had been presi- 
dent since 1929, resigned in 1945 at the 
age of seventy-five. An aggressive fig- 
ure in his community, he has left his 
mark on it. Wyth State Parkway, which 
runs along the banks of the Cedar for 
miles, bears his name. His son now 
heads the company. 

P. C. Petersen and Jens Nielsen are 
both long since dead. But Chris Peter- 
sen’s oldest son, Stanley, is now vice 
president of the firm. 

Bob Wyth, at fifty, has been with 
Viking since 1933, first as “general 
flunky,” later as sales manager, execu- 


tive vice president and, after his father’s 
retirement, president in 1946. 

“After I graduated from what is now 
Iowa State University at Ames with a 
degree in industrial economics, I wanted 
to work somewhere else, for a while at 
least,” he says. “But that was the de- 
pression. It was either work for the 
Viking or dig ditches. So I came to 
work and did a little of everything.” 

In 1934, Wyth married the former 
Frances Payne of Fayette who follows 
the Cedar Falls tradition of keeping 
Danish cookies on hand in the attrac- 
tive Sunset Knolls home which the 
Wyths built a few years ago. Bob Wyth 
has expanded his scope into other fields. 
He’s a member of the board of trustees 
of Cornell College at Mount Vernon; 
on the governor's committee on reappor- 
tionment study; and a former member 
of the Iowa Development Commission. 

And he also finds himself the owner 
of six registered quarter-horses. 

“I bought a horse for my daughter 
in the beginning,” 
I got involved.” 

His daughter, however, is now Mrs. 
Burdette L. Johnson of Shell Rock, so 
her father continues the Hobby Horse 
Stables on his own. 

Under Bob Wyth’s leadership, the 
Viking has continued to grow, continued 
to place its pumps on tugboats, in the 
dairy industry, in the oil fields of the 
South. 

By 1947, the company had more than 
400 employes and an increase of almost 
50 per cent in net profits. It extended 
the steel foundry, added $50,000 in new 
machinery and constructed additional 
work and storage areas. And, just as 
always, it gave each employe the tradi- 
tional Christmas turkey and a party for 
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the children. Wages were raised. 

The following year more machinery, 
more building, more profits followed 
into the records. And the Viking an- 
nounced that it could now make pumps 
in four to sixteen weeks, the same 
pumps which had previously taken forty 
to sixty weeks to build. 

These, more than ever before, were 
the fat years. Business boomed. The 
flames of the foundries colored the 
quiet night. Cedar Falls thrived on the 
added business and population from its 
principal industry. New pumps were de- 
vised, new manpower hired to make 
them, new markets opened. 

There was a minor lay-off of men 
in 1949 when backlog orders were filled 
at last, but the company was still going 
ahead with the new experimental labora- 
tory, still remodeling the offices. A new 
sales office and branch supply point was 
opened in Atlanta, Georgia. There were 
already others in Memphis, Tennessee, 
Houston, Texas, and Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Profits in 1950 weren't quite as 
large—only a little more than $300,000. 
The Viking still built. It added new 
rooms, new ideas and then, in 1951, the 
rush was on again. The 435 employes 
were working 45-hour weeks. A Dallas 
office was scheduled, with a _ sub- 
assembly plant. There were limitless 
possibilities for new industrial applica- 
tions of rotary pumps near the oil fields. 

Gross sales in 1951 boomed to 
$4,000,000, an increase of 30 per cent 
in a single year. But the treasurer 
gloomily reported an increase of more 
than 100 per cent in federal and state 
taxes and the necessity of increasing the 
price of pumps by 10 per cent. Even at 
that, some sales zoomed to 120 per cent 
(Continued on page 50) 





load tankers of asphalt at rate of 1,050 gallons per minute. 
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Over the Threshold -- 
Step Back to 1909 


Since Dr. Martin Calkins’ death 50-years-ago. 
his children have maintained his Wyoming 
home unchanged as a private memorial. 
using it only for annual visits. 


by MURIEL KOOI Photos by JOAN LIFFRING 





Table holds Doctor's silk hat, worn on elections, 1856 day book, satchel, other aids. 
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PERVASIVE aura of the past clings 

to the home of one of Iowa’s pio- 
neer doctors. Built in 1865, the big, 
frame house of Dr. Martin Calkins set 
on the corner of a twelve lot square in 
Wyoming has been preserved unchanged 
since 1909 when the doctor died. The 
same chairs, sofas, dishes, books, and 
paintings furnish the spacious hom: 
which is now tended by caretakers. 
Near-by is the town’s first medical cen- 
ter, the doctor’s small office building. 

Walnut and mahogany woods give 
permanence to the rooms of the house. 
In the living room is a mahogany table 
which belonged to one of Wyoming's 
first bankers, and a walnut bedroom set 
was a gift from Mrs. Calkins’ mother. 
A Civil War carpet bag hangs on the 
door of an upstairs hall closet which 
shelters some of Mrs. Calkins’ trousseau. 
The ceiling light with prisms in the sit- 
ting room is part of the chandelier 
which hung for over seventy-five years 
in the Wyoming Methodist Church. 
Antique dishes of Staffordshire and 
Chelsea line the Hutch cupboard of the 
dining room. Two of Daniel Webster's 
law books which belonged to an uncle 
of the doctor who studied law with 
Webster, a spinning wheel and flax 
comber which belonged to Dr. Calkins’ 
great-great-grandmother are among the 
other antiques. The music room houses 
the melodeon made over a_ hundred 
years ago at Cherry Valley, New York, 
and brought to Wyoming by the doc- 
tor’s bride. There is also a rosewood 
Hallet and Davis grand square piano 
bought by Dr. Calkins for $379 and 
partly paid for with proceeds from the 
sale of a chestnut colored horse. 

Each summer the house comes alive 
when the doctor’s descendants return to 
their ancestral home to renew acquaint- 
ances and entertain in the manner which 
once made the house on “Calkins 
Square” the center of the town. Senior 
citizens of the town recall the countless 
evenings when the house rang with 
heated political debates, with plans for 
the town, with the two daughters’ sing- 
ing, and with stories. Usually leading 
these discussions was the short, portly 
man in the wrinkled black suit . 
the doctor. 

Dr. Calkins had come to Iowa from 
New York where he had attended the 
College of Medicine in Geneva and 
graduated from the University of New 
York City medical school. In 1855 the 
young doctor married Miss Lucinda 


Louden of North Bay, New York, and © 

° A Td 
soon after their wedding, the couple be- 7 
gan the long journey to Iowa. They 7 


traveled by rail, crossing into Iowa over 


the newly built railroad bridge between © 
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Rock Island and Davenport. They com- 
leted the trip by stagecoach. 

It was June, 1856, when the young 

uuple first viewed the small settle- 

ent of Wyoming which was then a 
luster of twelve simple homes and 

isiness places perched on the distant 
hills. At its sight, the story is told that 
he young bride, homesick but happy, 

egan to cry so profusely that the doc- 
tor insisted she was forming a creek 
on the little ridge. Family members and 
friends called the creek on the spot 

Lucinda’s Tears.” 

As the stagecoach pulled to a stop in 
front of the small hotel, the doctor 
asked the proprietor of the general store 
whether there was any sickness in the 
area. Storekeeper, James Bronson, as- 
sured him that Wyoming was a healthy 
place in which to live but on learning 
the newcomer’s profession quickly added 
that there was a good deal of ague, 
the ‘shakin’ fever” in the Wapsi River 
bottoms. This was the only encourage- 
ment the doctor needed, and his career 
in Wyoming was about to begin. 

The Calkinses resided in one of 
Wyoming’s hotels, the Summit House, 
for a short time, living behind a curtain 
partition in the dining room. One of the 
few pieces of furniture Mrs. Calkins 
brought west with her was a rosewood 
melodeon. At it was unloaded from the 
stage, the bystanders asked her to play. 
Her rendition of “Long, Long Ago” was 
the first composition played on a musi- 
cal instrument in Wyoming. 

Lucinda Calkins soon adjusted to her 
pioneer surroundings. Her lovely trous- 
seau gowns were laid aside for more 
practical dresses. Packed away was the 
white embroidered wedding gown and 
petticoat in which her mother had care- 
fully sewn four $20 gold pieces to pay 
the fare for a visit home if the new 
country proved too lonesome. Over the 
years, Mrs. Calkins returned to New 
York state many times but kept the gold 
pieces until her death. 

Dr. Calkins’ name soon became close- 
ly associated with his town which 
elected him its first mayor, with Jones 
County, and the state of Iowa. Of 
greater importance, his name was held 
dear in the hearts of his patients. Dr. 
Calkins was to become the personifica- 
tion of “the country doctor.” 

According to the doctor's record 
books, carefully preserved, his office 
officially began on June 19, 1856 when 
he was called on an obstetric visit to 
the home of Alexander Clark located in 
what is now the south part of Onslow. 
His fee of five dollars was the one he 
was to ask throughout his near half 
century of delivering new residents in 























Hutch cupboard at end of dining room holds antique dishes. Seated at table are 
Mrs, Craven Shuttleworth, Cedar Rapids, l., Miss Briggs and Muriel Kooi, Wyoming. 


Seventy-five year old ceiling light hangs m living room; sofa belonged to 
doctor's grandfather. Mary Calkins Chassell painted picture of lowa corn. 


the Wyoming area and in a radius otf 
about ten miles. The old record books 
are still often consulted by citizens de 
siring certificates of birth. 

In browsing through the detailed ac- 
count books, a story of illness, sorrow, 
and joy is written throughout the faded 
pages. Medicine was undergoing a revo- 
lution but death rode swiftly, often 
ahead of the country doctor. 

During one epidemic, the doctor's 
wife answered the door eighty times in 
a twenty-four hour period. Epidemic 
was a dread word, victims were claimed 
at random. The doctor washed and 
dressed in the barn, keeping extra cloth- 
ing there as a precaution against spread- 
ing the disease. 

During the first weeks of practice in 
Wyoming, Dr. Calkins treated a variety 
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* of ailments. J. M. Capp suffered a 

, © severe toothache and was charged 25¢ 

- for the extraction. Richard Van Volten- 

Melodeon, first musical instrument in town, and square piano distinguish music room. berg and many other residents were 


suffering from quinsy and had their 
throats “washed” at 25¢ a treatment. 
An additional 38¢ charge was made for 
gargle. 

In September, produce payments be- 
gan coming in for the doctor’s services. 
One bill was paid with a load of pump- 
kins, another with a cow. Alexander 
Clark paid for the June 19 delivery of 
a child by contributing ten heads of cab- 
bage, four bushels of wheat, and several 
pounds of pork and lard. 

William Newell paid 5¢ for pills 
used during his illness. The fee for 
“bitters” was 25¢. “Bitters” were used 
as the prescription for ague. Bleeding 
a patient, still a common practice in Dr. 
Calkins’ time, cost $2. A leading citizen 
bought a bottle of hair invigorator at 
the cost of 25¢ and also a bottle of 
“billious pills” for an additional quar- 








ter fee. 

Other prescriptions read in his ac- 
count books are anti-cold tablets, soda 
mint, bromide, quinine, hypophosphite, 
and a few for brandy and wine. 

The E. C. DeWitt Company Inc., 

Walnut bedroom set was a gift to Mrs. Calkins after her marriage from her mother. dealers in pharmaceutical supplies, was 
established by a young man from Wyo- 

” ; ming who had convinced Dr. Calkins 
Big house graces corner of Calkins Square; doctor's small office is on side street. that he had the desire and ability to sell 
medicine ‘‘on the road.” The young man 

wanted a simple prescription for lina- 

ment which was to be his first product 

for sale. Dr. Calkins gave young Eldon 

C. DeWitt the list of ingredients needed, 

the directions for compounding the mix- 

ture, and DeWitt was soon in business. 

When DeWitt died in recent years, he 

was a multi-millionaire. Dr. Calkins’ 

remedy had been DeWitt’s beginning. 

John Ringling and Dr. Calkins met 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Grandfathers of Miss Eva Byerly r.. Mrs. Osborne Braun knew doctor. Miss Mary Briggs checks her grandmother's clothes. 
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Times of Trouble II: 


Hovering on the edges of the Cow War, 


leading the Farm Holiday of the early 30s was 


an eloquent, enigmatic son of the Granger movement... 


MILO RENO, Farmer’s Messiah 


ILO RENO and the story of his 

rise to leadership is the story of 
the battle for farm relief in the twenties 
and the violence that shook the nation 
in the early thirties. 

Milo Reno always said that after the 
World War ended in 1918 the masters 
of Wall Street had set out with dia- 
bolical cunning to deflate the American 
farmer. During the twenties Reno 
heaved a swollen satchel brief case onto 
the battered teacher's desk of nearly 
every county schoolhouse in lowa, 
whanged it with his open palm, and 
shouted to his audience that within it 
rested evidence to prove his allegations. 
Picnic groves rang with his cries against 
the villains of finance. He came to be 
in great demand as a speaker at farm 
meetings in other states. 

The documents were perhaps not con- 
clusive evidence. But when he solemnly 
switched from his regular glasses to his 
great horn-rimmed reading spectacles 
his audiences were tense with the com- 
ing drama. What difference that he was 
able to quote little more than figures 
on reduction of the inflated war cur- 
rency along with statements by Herbert 
Hoover and other public figures that 
farm prices had gone too high? The 
farmers had felt the crushing load of 
deflation. 

Reno never doubted for a single mo- 
ment the truth of his charges. To him 
the villains of Wall Street were just 
as black, their wicked grip on the throats 
of the common people just as powerful, 
their diabolical resourcefulness just as 
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by DALE KRAMER 


great, as when at the age of ten he had 
risen in Granger meetings to denounce 
them. 


AS OTHERS SAW HIM 


In his heyday Reno was pictured by 
his enemies as a crank of the extreme 
lunatic fringe. A newspaper once car- 
ried a headline, “Milo Reno in General 
Denunciation of Everything.” Even 
many of his admirers saw him only as 
a stern prophet calling down the wrath 
of heaven on the money changers. In- 
deed, his photographs seemed to prove 
him a humorless calamity howler whose 
big spectacles could be concealing a wild 
gleam in his eyes. In the years of his 
celebrity his face was deeply lined. His 
wiry hair curled up three inches. He 
wore, and often waved, what reporters 
described as a “ten-gallon hat.” 

Reno was in fact a salty, witty, fun- 
loving man who had been a rakehell in 
his youth, and in his old age—-when he 
at last rose to leadership—he could still 
fiddle a dance tune and liked to run his 
horse at breakneck speed. True, he 
could preach a sermon—he had been 
ordained a minister. He was a great 
thumper of the Book and was capable 
of matching Bible quotations with any 
man. Yet he had not hesitated to knock 
a preacher down after the preacher in- 
timated that Milo’s brother, who had 
just died, was hurtling through the outer 
darkness on his way to hell. Milo had 
been decorous enough to wait until the 
preacher was out of his pulpit before 
laying him low, however. 


Reno's fingers were gnarled from fist- 
fighting. When he was a lad around 
Agency City, there was seldom a dance, 
or even a “literary,” without a fight to 
enliven it. All the Reno boys were a 
bit wild, according to neighborhood ac- 
count. They drank and they rode good 
horses fast, and they had reputations 
as mighty wooers. 

Milo, with his slim ramrod figure and 
his coal-black hair and regular features 
and flashing eyes, was the most success 
ful with the ladies. In after years he 
claimed that nobody within a radius of 
forty miles would ever buy a saddle 
horse from him. The hatred of hi 
rivals was so intense, Milo said, that 
whenever one of them recognized th 
silhouette of his horse at night he would 
shoot at the rider. Milo didn’t especial 
ly care, but prospective buyers wished 
to avoid the dangers. 

Milo was a Frenchman, the sevent 
son and the twelfth child of John Reno’ 
family of thirteen. The name had origi 
nally been Renault. Old John Reno al 
ways claimed that, if the truth were 
known, he was the rightful owner o 
the site of Peoria, Illinois. He hesitated 
to press his claim owing to a disinclina 
tion to upset the people who in a 
innocence had settled there and built 
city. 

According to family legend, an an 
cestor named Philip Renault had been 
sent from the court of Louis XIV 
map the Louisiana territory, including 
what was to become Iowa. His reward 
was a land grant that included the sit 
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The Granger-Populist Heritage 


I spirit and philosophy, Milo Reno was the child of a 
long line of agrarian reformers dating back to the late 
1860's. In ‘““The Wild Jackasses’” Dale Kramer calls him 
“the last of the Grangers.” 

The Grangers rode to power on the panic and depres- 
sion of 1873. Started only a few years earlier they fos- 
tered the cooperative movement in its infancy and stood 
as opponents of the railroads and tight money. Led by 
such men as Ignatius Donnelly of Minnesota and General 
James B. Weaver of Iowa, they ventured into politics in 


1873 with the Anti-Monopoly Party. In 1876 the Grangers . 


and their supporters ran Weaver for President on the 
Greenback ticket. But by then farm unrest had subsided, 
although there were a number of local victories. 

By 1889 a two-pronged Farmers Alliance had emerged 
as the most powerful voice of those dissatisfied with the 
lot of tillers of the soil. In that year the group decided to 
enter politics. One faction, the Southern Alliance, set out 
to work through the Democratic Party. The Northern 
Alliance, on the other hand, created the Populist Party 
which won impressive victories in Kansas the following 
year with the help of eloquent Mary Ellen Lease and 
colorful “Sockless Jerry” Simpson. In the south the 
Alliance found appealing candidates in rabble-rousing Tom 
Watson of Georgia, first a Populist and then a Democrat, 
and “Pitchfork Ben” Tillman of South Carolina. 

At the great Populist convention in Omaha in 1892 
farmers were advised to “Raise less corn and more hell.” 
In the election that followed, General Weaver, again a 
candidate, polled over a million votes out of some twelve 


million cast. However, his glorious defeat marked the end 
of an era. William Jennings Bryan was to be the new 
Populist star, but he led most of the party into Demo- 
cratic ranks in 1896. 

Reform sentiments never again found a firm base, but 
they have never completely died. Many of the specific 
ideas, in fact, were taken over by the major parties. 
Teddy Roosevelt and Senator Robert LaFollette followed 
partially in the footsteps of the Grangers and Populists. 
Arthur Townley, who with his Farmers Nonpartisan 
Political League became the virtual king of North Dakota, 
was a true son of farm revolt. 

Granger ideas were echoed as recently as 1955 and 1956 
in the speeches of former Governor Dan W. Turner to 
the National Farmers Organization. Turner could appeal 
as deeply and quickly to the “yeoman farmer” as Grange 
Master Dudley Adams could in 1872. 

It is one of the ironies of Iowa history that Turner was 
cast in the role of opposing the farm revolt of the early 
1930's. It was another Populist son, and a Turner friend, 
Milo Reno who sparked the farmers into action in those 
troubled times. While Reno did not start the Cow War 
(Iowan, April-May, 1959) himself, it was led by his 
Farmers Union or “Milo Reno men.” In this first flare 
up, Reno and H. R. Gross, then editor of the lowa Union 
Farmer and presently an Iowa Congressman, worked un- 
successfully to effect a compromise. In the later Farm 
Holiday movement, Reno took a more active role. The 
story of this episode in Iowa history will be told in the next 
issue as the third in our series on “Times of Troubles.” 
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At a 1928 rally, Milo Reno is an eloquent voice pleading the cause of the farmer. 


tating against Wall Street, riding a 
white mule in free-silver parades, was 
what the conservatives meant when they 
called the Populists a bunch of ne’er-do- 
wells. He 


down to the 


early* but never 


routine of 


married 
settled harsh 
farming. If the frontier had not closed 
before he reached manhood, the chances 
are that he would have joined the 
westering pioneer waves. As it was, his 
itching feet carried him West to hunt 
gold in the Rockies. He ranged as far 
as California, looking for opportunities. 

From each restless journey he had re- 
turned to the Batavia-Agency neighbor- 
hood, bringing wide hats and boots and 
some of the other regalia of the cow- 
boy. The Reno brothers rode harder 
* Reno and his wife, the former Chris- 
tine Good, had three children. Only a 
daughter survived to maturity. She is 


Mrs. Glen Bowles who has nine children. 
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than ever through the countryside. Milo 
was a good hand with animals, and a 
mightier worker was not to be found 
once he got at it. But there was the 
fiddling and the campaigning to do, 
and later on the preaching. Sometimes 
he farmed on his own, but more often 
he hired out to one of his brothers. 
Milo had passed fifty and was little 
more than an aging farmhand when the 
time arrived for him to walk onto some- 
thing larger than a neighborhood stage. 
He wandered onto it almost by accident. 


A NEW ROLE 


One hot night in the summer of 1918, 
Milo saddled his horse and rode at a 
leisurely pace into Agency. He preferred 
a horse and wouldn't have known how 
to drive an automobile if he had owned 
one. The milking was finished on the 
farm of the brother for whom he was 
currently working. Darkness had fallen 





an hour ago. He expected to drink a 
couple of near-beers, visit with the boys, 
and ride back home in the cool of mid- 
night. 

The meeting hall was lighted up. All 
the boys, it turned out, were at the hall 
listening to an organizer for the Farmers 
Union. Milo didn’t know anything about 
the Farmers Union. For a quarter of a 
century, since the decline of the Alliance, 
he had not been much interested in farm 
organizations. He went up to the hall 
only because the boys were there. 

A pink-faced Irishman named Tom 
Kennedy was speaking, and sweating. 
Milo took a seat at the rear of the 
little audience. He was too late for the 
Farmers Union message. But he gath- 
ered that the Irishman was traveling 
over Iowa afoot setting up locals, or 
endeavoring to. This organizer seemed 
to perspire less from the heat than a 
growing conviction that his listeners 
would sit tight on their pocket-books. 

Reno always backed the underdog, 
which the walking organizer seemed to 
be at the moment; and besides, Reno 
was a free hand with a dollar when he 
had it. Owing to wartime high prices 
he had a few more dollars than usual. 

“Come on, boys,” he called genially, 
“this brother has been sweating long 
enough for his supper. Pitch in.” 

He ambled up to the little platform 
and tossed some crumpled bills on the 
speaker's table. The meeting dissolved 
into a spirit of good-fellowship. Others 
came forward with their money. 


THE FARMERS UNION 


While the Farmers Educational and 
Cooperative Union of America, usually 
called more simply the Farmers Union, 
never moved as a tide, a short history 
of it is necessary to the understanding 
of the wave of revolt that in time swept 
out of it with Milo Reno on the crest. 
As the Farmers Alliance had grown out 
of the ruins of the Granger movement, 
so had the Farmers Union taken root in 
the shambles of the Alliance. Curiously, 
the seed sprouted first in Texas, as that 
of the Alliance had. 

One day in 1902, ten Rains County 
farmers had gathered in a blacksmith 
shop to discuss the high cost of getting 
their cotton ginned and assorted other 
matters which kept the times hard. One 
of them, Newt Gresham, had been an 
Alliance organizer. Most of the others 
had been members. 

Soon teeth were bared. They decided 
to form a new organization to “dis- 
courage the creditor and mortgage sys- 
tem,” strive to “eliminate gambling in 
farm products by boards of trade, cot- 
ton exchanges, and speculators,’ while 
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endeavoring to “secure and maintain 
profitable and uniform prices for cot- 
ton, grain, livestock, and other products 
of the farm.” 

The founders were particularly strong 
on one point: the Farmers Union must 
eschew politics. They were 
the number who believed the 


entrance into politics had 


forever 
among 
Alliance's 
wrecked it. 

All ten founders were poor men— 
otherwise they would never have gath- 
ered in the first place. Yet they got up 
a little money, enough to put Newt 
Gresham into the field. Progress at 
first was slow. But in 1903 the Union 
was strong enough in Rains County to 
save its members $6,000 by making co- 
operative ginning contracts and another 
$500 by cooperative buying of cotton 
seed. 

The Union began to catch on else- 
where in Texas, and by the end of 1905 
state organizations were functioning in 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Alabama, Georgia, 
and Louisiana. The Union moved grad- 
ually into the North and West. Co- 
operative elevators, mills, creameries, 
cheese factories, stockyards, and ware- 
houses were established. 

In 1915 a couple of organizers crossed 
from Nebraska into Iowa, but two more 
years passed before enough locals were 
functioning to form a state body. When 
Milo Reno joined in 1918 there were 
about 5,000 members in Iowa, enough 
to have enabled the Union to launch 
newspaper, the Union 
Farmer, not long before. 

Tom Kennedy, the organizer whom 
Reno encountered that night in 1918, 
was hiking from county to county. A 
few others organized sporadicaliy. But 
the Union wasn’t really catching on. 
well satisfied 
wartime boom prices, and the sad truth 
was that locals were dying faster than 
new ones were being created. 
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TWENTIES AND TROUBLE 


The farm-price boom lasted into 1920, 
and then the sky fell. Hog prices plum- 
meted from $20 a hundred-weight to 
$15, and the end was not in sight. 
Cattle prices followed the downward 
spiral, and so did the price of grain. 

What was the cause? With European 
land back in cultivation, the foreign 
market was reduced. The high war 
wages had ended, and the average con- 
sumer had less money for setting his 
table. 

But—shades of the Greenbackers— 
mark this! In May of 1920 the Federal 
Reserve Board had begun to reduce the 
currency from its wartime infiation. In 
a few months, currency to the amount 


of three billion dollars was taken out 
of circulation. 

What was the impact of the news 
likely to be on a man who had been a 
Granger, a Greenbacker, a Populist, and 
the rider of a white mule in free-silver- 
coinage parades? Milo Reno sprang 
furiously to battle, and in the summer 
of 1920, when 6,000 Wapello County 
farmers and their families turned out 
for the annual Farmers Union picnic in 
Stearner’s Grove near Agency, he wel- 
comed them as county chairman. The 
Iowa president, one T. A. Hougas, was 
on hand to deliver the major oration. 
But it was Reno, an American flag 
draped behind him, a pitcher of water 
on the table for dramatic pourings, who 
took the honors. 

A good picnic orator has to be a 
roarer. He must first work himself to 
a high emotional pitch before the crowd 
will catch fire. Reno was emotional. 
He had a voice for roaring, he knew 
how to shake a fist at the psychological 
moment, and as a minister he was ex- 
perienced in calling down the wrath of 
God on evildoers. At the same time he 
was a genuinely humorous man, and 
he easily mixed laughter with indigna- 
tion. Never before had he denounced 
the money lords to so many people. 
Never had his demand for starting the 
greenback printing presses met such a 
wildly enthusiastic response. 

The farmers had often been charged 
with overexpansion 
boom. Certainly in quest for more acres 
they had driven land prices to unreason- 
able heights. Yet the fact remained that 
they had borrowed a cheap inflated dol- 
lar and now, with the currency deflated, 
were required to pay back a dear one. 

Milo Reno’s advice to start the green- 
back presses may have sounded old- 
fashioned. Yet had farmers really 
changed much sinee the requirement to 
pay off a cheap dollar with an expen- 
sive one had set the Grangers to march- 
ing and lashed up the Populist storm? 
These Wapello County farmers were 
pressed by debt, and the prospect of dig- 
ging their hands into heaps of fresh 
greenbacks brought roars of approval 
for the speaker’s words. 

And yet even after this triumph Reno 
did not raise his eyes beyond the county 
borders. He had no real faith in his 
ability to contest with the world out- 
side his neighborhood. But a combina- 
tion of events was to cast him higher. 

The growth of the Union had been 
so great in 1920 that the Coliseum in 
Des Moines was rented for the annual 
state convention in the fall. Reno led a 
sizable Wapello County delegation to 
the convention, but, 


during the war 


having brought 


stock to market, he attended dressed in 
rough clothes and high-laced boots. 

He sat with his Wapello friends 
among the 1,000 delegates and non- 
voting members as the leaders on the 
platform talked about the farm crisis. 
No one seemed to know the solution. 

Reno had known most of the solu- 
tion since he was ten. He reached up 
a long, battle-gnarled finger and soon’ 
followed it to his feet. Speaking from 
the floor, he had trampled Wall Street 
and the gold standard under his boots 
and seemed on the point of starting 
the greenback presses when his friends 
shouldered him and carried him, amidst 
wild huzzahs, to the platform. 

Reno was aware that the Union had 
got up a slogan, “Cost of Production 
Plus a Reasonable Profit.’ There had 
been vague suggestions of withholding 
produce from the market to create 
higher prices, along with the usual talk 
about curbing speculators. But a con- 
crete plan was lacking. Reno supplied it. 

He insisted on the right of farmers 
to “determine the value of the products 
of our labor, just as organized labor 
and organized manufacturing and or- 
ganized banking do.” 

After the cheering died down he thun- 
dered on, “Unless you can determine the 
price of the product of your labor, 
you're at the mercy of the other fellow. 
When the man comes to buy one pound 
of your pork or beef, you have a right 
to say, “You shall have it, but you are 
going to pay a fair price for that 
product.’ ‘ 

Organized labor was much in farmers’ 
thoughts. The unions had nearly dou- 
bled their membership during the war 
and now were struggling to hold and 
add to their gains. Many farmers had 
come to Des Moines ready to condemn 
labor’s strike weapon. Reno’s proposal 
to borrow that weapon largely reversed 
their opinion. 

The convention did more than cheer 
the high-booted spellbinder. When _ it 
ended he was secretary-treasurer—a full- 
time paid job. He was sent as a delegate 
to the national convention in Kansas 
City. “When Brother Milo Reno got on 
the floor,” a fellow delegate reported 
later, ‘they knew that Iowa was there 
with the fighting harness on.” 

The fifty-four-year-old farmhand had 
indeed jumped a long way, but any sur- 
prise he may have felt at discovering 
himself with a Des Moines office, a 
secretary, a salary, and an expense ac- 
count was quickly overcome. The first 
thing he did was to take the temperance 
pledge. He refused to learn to drive a 
motorcar, but the extra expense for a 
driver was not a loss. Reno did a major 
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share of his sleeping while being driven 
over the state from meeting to meeting. 

He boldly preached the organized 
withholding of grain from the market 
until prices rose. When newspapers said 
he was in effect asking farmers to strike, 
he agreed. Other leaders, while paying 
lip service to the withholding idea, 
backed away from anything savoring of 
a real strike. Reno realized that almost 
unanimous support of farmers would be 
needed, and he knew any effective strike 
lay a considerable distance in the future. 

Yet his fiery notions were soon the 
favorite diet of Union farmers. He stir- 
red them and he entertained them, too. 
If local musicians were on the program 
he might be spied doing a buck and 
wing. At a dance after the regular meet- 
ing he might fiddle a number or two. 

Not a year had passed since Reno had 
been milking the cows, unharried by 
thoughts of glory. But now he was 
locked in a struggle for domination of 
the state Union. The struggle was be- 
tween the hotter heads, led by Reno, 
and those of a more conservative tem- 
per, led by T. A. Hougas, the state 
president. The rise of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation was also in- 
volved. Although the Farm Bureau never 
moved as a tide and therefore an ex- 
tended history of it does not fall within 
the scope of this book, a summary of 
its genesis and rise is mecessary for 
understanding Reno and the revolt he 
was to lead. 

The original farm bureau was estab- 
lished in 1911 by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Binghamton, New York. The 
purpose, suggested by an official of the 
Lackawanna Railroad, was to employ a 
“county agent’ to disseminate knowl- 
edge of scientific agricultural methods 
among the farmers. The Chicago Board 
of Trade donated a thousand dollars 
and poured half a million more into 
other bureaus as they were established. 

In time the county agents became em- 
ployes of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s Extension Service but continued 
to work through local farm bureaus. 
State associations of these bureaus were 
organized, and in 1919 these were 
brought together in the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

Since one of the duties of the govern- 
ment-paid county agent was to solicit 
members for his Farm Bureau unit, 
leaders of rival organizations charged 
that the Bureau possessed an unfair ad- 
vantage. Many, including Reno, said the 
Farm Bureau was used by big business 
to mislead farmers, or anyhow to lull 
farm unrest. 

Iowa Farm Bureau leaders themselves 
claimed that in 1918, urged by the Re- 
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publican governor, they had “kept down 
unrest” by heading off the Nonpartisan 
League at the Minnesota border. by 
means of a fast organizational drive of 
their own. The governor’s fears were 
understandable, for the League’s pur- 
pose, if it were actually coming into 
Iowa in force, would be to seize the 
Republican Party as it had done in 
North Dakota and as it was close to 
doing in Minnesota. But Townley’s 
army of organizers had not really been 
attacking in Iowa, for the League was 
too heavily engaged in Minnesota to 
spare them. Yet the lowa Farm Bureau's 
boast of keeping down unrest was sig- 
nificant to those believed that 
farmers needed to be unrestful if they 
were to solve their problems. 

Reno suspected that President Hougas 
wanted to take the lowa Farmers Union 
into the well-heeled Farm Bureau. 
Whether or not these suspicions were 
justified, at any rate Hougas was re- 
solved to keep Reno from seizing con- 
trol of the Farmers Union. They jock- 
eyed for delegates, and in the conven- 
tion it appeared that Reno had been 
badly outridden. Hougas realized, how- 
ever, that he must prevent a convention- 
stampeding oration by Reno as the vote 
for president was about to be taken. 
As he was chairman he saw no great 
problem; he would simply not recognize 
the fiery secretary-treasurer when he 
rose to speak. 

Milo eluded him, however. A Wapel- 
lo County delegate rose to a point of 
order, was recognized, and promptly 
yielded to Reno. For a little while Milo 
talked on the point of order, then he 
erupted in fire and brimstone. Had 
farm prices gone up recently, the presi- 
dent’s gavel would have been heeded by 
the crowd and doubtless Milo Reno 
would soon have been on his way back 
to milking his brother’s cows. Because 
prices had continued to fall, the gavel 
went unheeded amidst the orator’s roars 
and the crowd’s cheers. 

Reno was elected president. The Iowa 
Farmers Union belonged to him. Hougas 
carried a fairly substantial following in- 
to the Farm Bureau, but the majority 
stayed with Reno. 


CONTINUED FARM TROUBLES 


The brief postwar depression was over 
for most of the nation by 1923. A boost 
in the tariff was aiding industry but 
taking away agriculture’s European mar- 
ket. The farm depression continued into 
the era of “Coolidge prosperity.’’ Mort- 
gage debts in Iowa doubled. The term 
“farm surplus,” as food and fiber piled 
up owing to loss of foreign markets, be- 
came a dread part of political language. 


who 


As the twenties wore on a farm bloc 
in Congress, led by Senators George 
W. Norris, of Nebraska, and Smith 
Brookhart, of Iowa, agitated for “farm 
relief’"—another familiar term. The 
prophets of “Coolidge prosperity’ re- 
garded the insurgents as obnoxious ca- 
lamity howlers until at last Senator 
George Moses, of New Hampshire, a 
conservative, branded them “Sons of the 
Wild Jackass.” 

In this atmosphere Milo Reno was 
creating a formidable and even pros- 
perous organization in spite of some 
disasters. Having learned nothing from 
the past, the Farmers Union opened 
stores which duly met the fate of the 
Grange and the League stores. Filling 
stations did a little better, however, and 
insurance companies flourished. 

Reno became a power in the national 
Farmers Union. The hero of the rank 
and file, he was in great demand as a 
speaker everywhere. With other leaders, 
including young Henry A. Wallace, edi- 
tor of Wallace's Farmer, he organized 
the Corn Belt Committee to press for 
farm relief. The committee, as a result 
of his influence, resolved that “if we 
cannot obtain justice by legislation, the 
time will have arrived when no other 
course remains than organized refusal to 
deliver the product of the farm at less 
than production cost.” 

The committee’s major agitation was 
for a plan, contained in the McNary- 
Baugen bill, that was calculated to re- 
open European markets by selling farm 
products at prices abroad lower than 
those of the domestic market. When 
President Calvin Coolidge killed the bill 
with his veto, Reno’s indignation was 
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boundless. He campaigned for Al Smith, d 


the Democratic nominee for President, 


against the Republicans’ Herbert Hoover. @ 


By now Reno, while in his office, sat © 
in a great black leather chair at an 
enormous desk. The offices of the Farm- 
ers Union insurance companies spread 
over nearly a quarter of a block. Reno’s} 
salary was almost $10,000 a year, af 
sizable one for any Iowa executive. | 

But he was the same old Milo. His 9 
views on the money kings had changed 
only in that he regarded these villains 
as more diabolical than ever. He rose 
unhesitatingly out of the big leather 
chair for even county meetings. He still 
danced and fiddled and led his audi- 
ences in laughter as well as anger. 


































THE DEPRESSION 








In the autumn of 1929, after hearing 
so much of “Coolidge prosperity,” Mr. 
Hoover's “two cars in every garage,” 
and the rich killings being made in thé 
stock market, farmers were bound té 
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derive some amusement from the Wall 
Street panic that was developing. As 
were somewhat less familiar with 
panics than the Grangers of 1873 and 
the Populists of 1893 had been, and as 
t had contended that the nation 
could not remain prosperous with agri- 
culture depressed, they believed that now 
the money lords would awaken to the 
error of their ways. Certainly the Wall 
Street bankers, after righting the mar- 
ket, would, they felt, see to it that agri- 
culture got its fair share of the national 
wealth 
By 1931 nearly 60 per cent of all 
Iowa farms carried mortgages. The fig- 
ure would have been higher except that 
during the last few years one farmer 
out of every seven had either been fore- 
closed on or else had surrendered his 
land in the face of the sheriff’s descent. 
Now, as farm prices fell lower and 
lower, the country banks, as if to punc- 
tuate the crisis, began to explode. It 
was as though the dust of worthless 
notes had been too much for their vaults. 
Enormous crowds were turning out to 
hear Milo Reno, and his enemies were 
charging that he exploited hard times 
and was agitating merely to bring more 
the Farmers Union coffers. 


dues into 


They were in error not only in the 
analysis of his character but in failing 
to understand that in hard times farm 
organizations have great difficulty in 
collecting any dues at all. 

And so, even though farmers were 
turning by the tens of thousands to 
Milo Reno’s leadership and old Farmers 
Union members considered themselves 
stauncher Union men than ever, the 
money was not flowing in. 

During Hoover’s 1928 campaign for 
the Presidency his publicity managers 
had created a rustic idyll. The air had 
been filled with sweet music as they 
pointed to his Iowa birthplace, a vine- 
covered cottage in the village of West 
Branch in Cedar County, which lies in 
the eastern part of the state. 

The idyll lay shattered in the slush of 
a March day of 1931. Half a thousand 
angry farmers milling in a_ barnyard, 
embattled against the duly constituted 
authorities of the state, were not un- 
aware of the irony of their identifica- 
tion with the man billed as the Great 
Humanitarian. The their 
presence in the barnyard lay deep, but 
that identification may have snapped 
farmers’ nerves in Cedar County a little 
quicker than elsewhere. 
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The “Cow War,” as it soon came to 
be called, was to be a guerilla action. 
Milo Reno sat comfortably in his black 
leather chair as the authorities turned 
tail at the Butterbrodt and Mitchell 
gates. His first knowledge of these inci- 
dents came from a newspaper reporter's 
telephone call. 

Yet Milo Reno was the spiritual: 
father of the Cow War, for he preached 
the lack of accuracy of the tuberculin 
seemed opposed to 
scientific agricultural methods, even 
seemed to play upon a strain of ignor- 
ance in the farming population. 

The tuberculin tests were eventually 
proved to be scientifically valid. But 
that was a minor point. Everybody knew 
that the agitation over them had merely 
ignited the explosive resentments that 
had accumulated during a decade and 
a half of farm depression. 


STORM CLOUDS 


test. Reno often 


Milo Reno had not ordered violence 
in the Cow War, and he deplored it 
publicly. He was sorry, he told audi- 
ences, that the heartless money lords and 
the blind politicians had driven farmers 
beyond the extremes of endurance. Al- 

(Continued on page 50) 


Horseman Reno was forced to sell his saddle horse in his last days to raise “fighting money” as business worries pressed him. 









































[ Remember CHAUTAUQUA 


Before radio and television, the touring lyceum brought to the 


hinterland the great and near great. culture and entertainment. 


by MABEL HAAS 


HEN William Jennings Bryan spoke at Chautauqua, 

he never failed to draw a crowd. His appearance 
guaranteed forty acres of parked cars any day, so great was 
his reputation. 

Chautauqua and Christmas were the two biggest seasonal 
events when I was a child. The county fair didn’t begin to 
compare with Chautauqua. No matter how desperate the 
stringency of our family budget at the time, Mother always 
managed to buy season tickets. 

Sometimes Chautauqua was held in the round wooden 
“pavilion” and sometimes in a tent on the school grounds. 
It was preceded by yards of publicity in the form of lavishly 
decorated banners and colored folders and posters describing 
the cultural delights to come. Besides Swiss Bell Ringers 
and String Trios, there might be celebrities like Madame 
Schumann-Heink or Carveth Wells. Kryl’s Band and a lecture 
on Marvels of Science were popular, and there was usually 
a lady elocutionist pictured in the folder wearing a Grecian 
costume. There was almost sure to be a “Senator,” “Colonel,” 
or “Reverend.” If the local churches did not disapprove, 
there might be, wonder of wonders, a magic show, or a real 
play with scenery and costumes; but always there was a 
“children’s hour’ to be held each morning under the direction 
of a spritely and stylishly-dressed young lady. Every child 
in town who “was anybody,” or at least every girl in that 
category, had a child’s season ticket entitling her to attend 
the daily “children’s hour” and to appear in a pageant the 
last night, dressed in one of the shopworn Chautauqua 
wardrobe costumes as an Indian, a Dutch girl, or even as 
the Statue of Liberty. One of the boys was almost sure to 
be dressed as Uncle Sam. 

Palm leaf fans; starched white petticoats and itchy long 
stockings; insects buzzing around the lights at night and 
flies invading the tent in the humid afternoons; the per- 
formers, or “talent’’ as they were called, springing out onto 
the plank platform smiling resolutely in spite of the heat; 
the ‘“Superintendent,”’ as the master of ceremonies was called, 
warming up the crowd to applause with a few pleasantries; 
the smell of trampled grass, fresh pine lumber, and dust 
permeating everything; these were Chautauqua. 

Usually an aunt or cousin came for the gala week to be 
our houseguest and to walk to the Chautauqua with us each 
afternoon and evening, to make the hours in between gay 
with discussions of all that had been seen and heard, and, 
most delightfully, usually to relieve me of table-setting and 
dish-wiping chores! 

Some of the music and most of the lectures bored us chil- 
dren, and, until reproved by a stern look from our parents, 
we might fidget and giggle behind our palm leaf fans. But 
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Mother loved every minute of every program. To her, and 
to millions like her, Chautauqua was the main or only oppor- 
tunity to come face-to-face with “culture.” Here she heard 
music by live performers, sometimes actual symphonies, and 
selections from opera. Here she heard discussions of litera- 
ture, current issues like woman suffrage and child welfare, 
and ethics; and here her sights were lifted beyond the limited 
confines of her town and county to other regions and other 
lands. Sometimes we even saw foreigners when a troupe of 
“natives” from some exotic somewhere were booked on the 
program! 

Chautauqua closed each year with The Pageant and a 
climactic celebrity. Before the celebrity was introduced, there 
would be a pep talk by the Superintendent to inspire the 
audience to sign pledges for next year’s tickets in order to 
insure return of the Chautauqua when the season rolled 
around. Local pillars-of-the-community who underwrote the 
financial risk assisted anxiously during this rite. 

The next day it was all over for that year. Nothing re- 
mained but the marks in the grass where the tent had been, 


and imaginary echoes of the band playing the Anvil Chorus § 


(with real anvils) or the William Tell Overture. 
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Chautauqua, shown in these pictures from the collection of the Council Bluffs Public Library, drew large crowds seeking culture 
and entertainment. Youngsters lined up to march to the ampitheater from the tent city where many local families camped out. 











AS BIG AS LIFE 


A? THE reputation of Mauricio Lasansky grows, so does the size of his intaglio print. 
Long a leader in elevating printmaking to a major plane, both in quality and scale, the 
University of Iowa artist’s most recent works are larger than ever, and just as effective. 
The change in Lasansky’s technique comes as he is receiving increased national recogni- 
tion for his work. This March a major Lasansky retrospective opens at the Chicago Art 
Institute. Sponsored by the Ford Foundation, the show includes thirty-six of the artist's 
works, dating back to his dry-point period prior to World War II. Twenty of the prints 
had to be secured from museums for exhibition. At the same time, the State Department 
is sponsoring a South American tour of the Argentine-born Lasansky’s prints which opened 
in Buffalo this fall and will be on the road for two years. Finally, Lasansky’s New York 
gallery is planning a one-man show this spring. 

Highlighting the Lasansky exhibits are the three completed prints of his Espana series 
and his family portraits. Four of the portraits have been completed during the last year. 
Three are full length, one is a waist-deep study. All of them are close to life-size. 

The most recent one, “My Wife and Thomas,” was finished only in December. Over 
six feet high and twenty inches wide, it required eight color plates. The head employs the 
same plates used for an earlier print of “My Wife’; another set of plates carries the print 
to the neck of Thomas, the youngest of the six Lasansky children. The final plates com- 
plete the portrait. 

Late last spring Lasansky introduced two other color intaglio prints of a similar scale— 
“Self Portrait’ and “My Daughter Maria Jimena.” Both are done with double plates and 
are similar in feeling. They are also of nearly identical size—over five and a half feet 
high, twenty and a half inches wide. In all the Se/f Portrait required three plates; Maria 
Jimena, five plates. 

Early in 1959, Lasansky showed Leonardo My Son for the first time. A decided split 
between the plates near the waist gives the 2514 x 1614” portrait a feeling of unusual depth. 

The unusual scale of his new family portraits has not overwhelmed Lasansky’s perceptive 
powers. Each of them inspects a mood with sympathy. The artist says that Thomas was 
the most difficult subject—the personalities of small children are always hard to define. 
The artist's own self-portrait is especially interesting. In his last intaglio look at himself, 
Lasansky turned to near-caricature, humorously giving his physiognomy a large nose and 
pot-belly. This time he seems to see himself as a demanding master of the ballet corps, 
or a Rasputin, or a family martinet. Or maybe it is simply the recognition of his new 
stature, and a realization that he must steel himself for success. Lasansky invites us to 


guess, and so we do. 















































WHAT WAY SAFETY? 


AST fall we hailed Donald Statton’s 

statement on becoming Safety Com- 
missioner in which he declared that 
“enforcement must not become harass- 
ment” and that “departmental decrees 
must not attempt to replace the law or 
interpretations by the courts.” 

Since then rulings of his office have 
made us wonder if these were empty 
phrases. Too frequently, it appears the 
hocus-pocus days of Russell Brown are 
still with us. 

Every year, every month, every holi- 
day, the Safety Department feels com- 
pelled to come up with a new gimmick 
to alert the populace—or scare it. By 
itself the “Save 100 Lives” campaign 
was worthy of the top Madison Avenue 
copywriter and we suspect could have 
achieved its goal without the aid of the 
ultra-stiff point system. 

We are in favor of safety campaigns, 
but we would like to see them approach 
the total driving picture, which presently 
tends to become badly distorted. Much 
of the emphasis is placed on speeding. 
But slow drivers can be just as menac- 
ing. Traffic authorities are becoming 
increasingly aware that even traffic flow 
is of crucial importance. A car or truck 
poking along at 35 in the open country 
is an invitation to chance-taking. 

The largest number of Iowa accidents 
is caused by cars starting up from 
stops, yet this is hardly mentioned by 
safety officials. 

Every driver knows the danger of 
coming upon a farm vehicle just over 
the crest of a hill, yet the subject is 
taboo. Special shoulder lanes for the 
cultivator and the corn-picker are one 
answer, but no one appears to care. 

Even more basic, are our statistics 
really adequate? Should we be con- 
cerned with the total number of acci- 
dents, or just deaths? Do we really 
know from the records what was the 
real cause of an accident (e. g., speed- 
ing may have caused the death, but 
bad roads may have been responsible 
for the accident)? 

At times we wonder if we aren't over- 
looking the fire for the fireworks? 


IN AND OUT IN IOWA 


MATEUR sociologists in recent 

years have told us more about our- 
selves by labeling than scholars have 
been able to assemble into a shelf of 
books. Stephen Potter’s Gamesmanship 
has bred a small flood of similar works. 
Nancy Mitford followed with a classifi- 
cation of English terms as U (Upper 
Class) and Non-U. Last year Esquire 
came forth with the most popular ver- 
sion yet, In and Oxt. More recently 
Sports Illustrated has contributed Up 
and Down, specifically in reference to 
the popularity of various sports in col- 
leges. 

In and Oxt is based on the sometimes 
facetious assumption that if a thing is 
too far in, it is out; and, conversely, if 
it is far out, it is in. There are things, 
however, which are so far in that they 
can never be owt, and so far out that 
they can never be in. Understanding of 
the nuances of terminology will pre- 
sumably open the door to rapport with 
your teen-aged child, sophisticated liv- 
ing, and a lifetime subscription to The 
Antioch Review. 

Presumably Esquire would classify 
“Towa” as in, being so far oxt. And, in 
turn, we might say that in Iowa Esquire 
is again in, after several years of being 
out. 

Mores are most observable on the col- 
lege campus. For example, at Iowa City 
it is still im to belong to a fraternity, 
but owt to live in the fraternity house. 
Canvas sneakers are still in, but on the 
way down. To go to the Renaissance 
II, a coffee house, once is in, twice is 
out. 

At Ames it is in for men to discuss 
not being able to find any “‘datable”’ 
women on campus—and, of course, 
equally in to find one. Among the 
faculty there it is ozt to admit you 
wanted the name changed to “Univer- 
sity.” During the fall it is im to attend 
football games—if you have a transitor 
radio to listen to Iowa. 

_ Up and Down, of course, is a rela- 
tive indication of degrees of in and out. 
Tom Lehrer is down, even with his new 
record. Shelly Berman is wp, as are 


Flanders and Swann. Highly volatile 
Square dancing is now down; the polka 
is up. Skiing is ~p, and water-skiing 
is down. 

At Okoboji it is non-U to refer to a 
lakeside home as a “cottage,” but U to 
call it “place” or “house.” The New 
Inn is oxt, Arnold’s Park is in. Sailing 
is in, motor boating is out. For those 
who must go boating, large boats are 
now way oxt (so much so they may 
soon be back in) and small boats, with- 
out a cocktail flag, are in. 

Clear Lake is out except for the Out- 
ing Club which looks so owt, it is way 
in. A vacation on Storm Lake is in, as 
is canoeing the Upper Iowa. All camp- 
ing is in. 

Sports cars are out, classic cars and 
private go-carts are in. 

Banjoes, bongo drums, and burp guns 
are in. Clarinets, castanets, and conven- 
tions are oxt. 

Chicago, Estes Park, Europe, and Fort 
Lauderdale are out. The Ozarks, Wis- 
consin lakes, Minneapolis, and _ the 
Canary Islands are in. 

Bicycling is sensationally in in Iowa, 
a perfect example of a sport being so 
far out that it had to come back in. 

Antique glass is ot, but antique duck 
decoys are in. Fern collecting is in, 
roses are out. 

Possibly the greatest running authori- 
ty on ins and outs in the Hawkeye State 
(an out term) is Harlan Miller, whose 
column, of course is way out. For years 
the greatest in publication in the state 
was The Jericho Echo, but we under- 
stand it now has a linotype and dropped 
into limbo. 

Hunting in Iowa has a sub-culture 
of its own based on prevalence. For 
example pheasant are oxt in Humboldt 
County, but iv in Lee. Quail are owt in 
Leon, but in in Mason City. 

Among events, the State Fair is owt, 
far out; all county fairs are in; New 
Year’s is out; Fourth of July is in; 
Veisha is out; Iowa homecoming is in 
only on Friday night; horse shows are 
out; stock car races are in. 

Looking at pictures in The lowan is 
in; actually reading it appears to be 
out. “So there you are” (ot). 
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Audubon’s Diary 


(Continued from page 28) 


Tuesday, 3d A beautiful, calm morn- 
ing; we started early. Saw three Deer 
on the bank. A Prairie Wolf travelled 
on the shore beside us for a long time 
before he found a place to get up on 
the prairie. Plenty of Sandhill Cranes 
were seen as we passed the Little Sioux 
River. Saw three more Deer, another 
Wolf, two Swans, several Pelicans, and 
abundance of Geese and Ducks. Passed 
Soldier River at two o'clock. We were 
caught by a snag that scraped and tore 
us a little. Had we been two feet nearer, 
it would have ruined our barge. We 
passed through a very swift cut-off, 
most difficult of entrance. We have run 
eighty-two miles and encamped at the 
mouth of the cut-off, near the old 
bluffs. Killed two Mallards; the Geese 
and Ducks are abundant beyond descrip- 
tion. Brag, Harris’ dog, stole and hid 
all the meat that had been cooked for 
our supper. 

Wednesday, 4th Cloudy and coldish. 
Left early and can’t find my pocket 
knife, which I fear I have lost. We 
were stopped by the wind at Cabane 
Bluffs, about twenty miles above Fort 
Croghan; we all hunted, with only fair 
results. Saw some hazel bushes, and 
some black walnuts. Wind-bound till 
night, and nothing done. 

Thursday, 5th Blew hard all night, 
but a clear and beautiful sunrise. Started 
early, but stopped by the wind at eight. 
Bell, Harris, and Squires have started 
off for Fort Croghan. As there was 
every appearance of rain we left at three 
and reached the fort about half-past 
four. Found all well, and were most 
kindly received. We were presented 
with some green corn, and had a quan- 
tity of bread made, also bought thirteen 
eggs from an Indian for twenty-five 
cents. Honey bees are found here, and 
do well, but none are seen above this 
place. I had an unexpected slide on the 
bank, as it had rained this afternoon; 
and Squires had also one at twelve in 
the night, when he and Harris with 
Sprague came to the boat after having 
played whist up to that hour. 





Viking Pump 
(Continued from page 31) 


over previous figures. Naturally, Viking 
decided to build another addition. 

By 1954, the company reached a new 
employment peak with a total of 465 
men working two eight-hour shifts. Re- 
tained earnings rose to over $1,000,000 
and total assets were almost $3,000,000. 
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There was a 50 per cent increase in net 
profit and life was beautiful—almost. 

Because of a delivery lag, the com- 
pany lost $1,000,000 in business. It just 
couldn’t hope to meet the deadlines, so 
a $400,000 machine-tool purchasing pro- 
gram was approved. It seemed a safe 
investment. Gross sales had hit more 
than ten times that amount. 

In 1955, the company completed its 
three-year modernization program, top- 
ped all previous records by grossing 
more than $5,000,000, and turned its 
collective eyes on export sales. But, by 
the end of that year, the pumps looked 
shinier than the future. The recession 
had hit the Viking, too, and the em- 
ploye roster was chopped from 536 to 
434. Net income dropped $80,000. 
There was, however, a heartening in- 
crease in exports. 

The story had no happier ending by 
the following year. Sales were down 
almost a million. The heavy indus- 
tries which had been clamoring for 
Viking pumps weren’t clamoring for 
anything except business. Gross profits 
for the firm plummeted from more 
than $2,000,000 to less than $1,600,000. 
Earnings per share fell off from $2.68 
to $1.30. 

But Viking kept its eye on the future. 
T. E. Davidson II was hired in 1957 
from his position as director of the Iowa 
Development Commission to head a new 
plans department and told to do nothing 
except think about what was going to 
happen ten years later—and the years 
after that. The old brass foundry was 
converted to an alloy foundry division. 
Plans were announced for a new build- 
ing, costing a half-million dollars, to be 
erected south of Cedar Falls. 

It was justified courage. Last Novem- 
ber, Viking proudly announced a net 
income almost 50 per cent above that 
of 1958. Gross profits climbed to 
$2,081,314.88. Income before taxes was 
almost a million, and there were 487 
smiling employes who had just received 
a 7¥4-cent wage increase. 

With the new international division, 
headed by C. L. Fontana, pumps are 
now produced under license in South 
Africa, England, and Australia. Negotia- 
tions have been made in Brazil. Viking 
pumps are distributed in twenty-seven 
countries, including the Roto-King label 
in Canada. There are more than fifty 
sales and service points throughout the 
United States. 

“Viking Pump has always considered 
itself a big part of Cedar Falls,” says 
Wyth. “My dad liked to support con- 
certs and cultural events at Iowa State 
Teachers College. I felt a closer tie with 
employes was more to the point.” 





This awareness of its influence has 
resulted in a profit-sharing retirement 
plan, now in its seventh year. The com- 
pany has also set up scholarships at 
Iowa State Teachers College out on 
“The Hill,” both for the children of 
Viking employes and for others who 
show talent in industrial needs. 

“If we were really being selfish about 
this, in order to get more engineers, we 
could have given the money to some 


engineering school, I suppose,” reflects © 


a company official. “But we wanted to 
do something for our employes and 
our town.” 

Viking is still looking ahead. The 
new building, rising into the farmland 
skyline and designed to machine highest- 
production pump parts, is the first step 
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into a new dream. “It’s my hope,” says | 
Wyth, “that our entire manufacturing ~ 
operation will be at the South Main | 
Street plant eventually. We named it | 


that because we wanted to identify it 
with Cedar Falls. 

“The main reason for selecting an 
area so far beyond the city was its ac- 
cessibility. We have been competing for 
the Waterloo-Cedar Falls labor market. 
My feeling is that in this migration to 
a farm area we should be able to draw 
on surplus labor from the rural-urban 
areas of Dike, Hudson, Reinbeck, and 
Grundy Center.” 

Does that mean attracting the part- 
time farmer? 

Wyth hopes so. 

“Farmers are the best natural mechan- 
ics there are,” he asserts. “They under- 
stand the machines almost without ex- 


planation. We'll take all of them we i 


can get.” 

Viking is noted for its employment 
flexibility. It has received two citations 
for employing physically handicapped 
persons. The reputation is reflected in 
an Apocryphal legend that Danish par- 
ents who send their sons off to the 
United States to seek their fortunes have 
long taught them only one English sen- 
tence to say when they get off the boat: 

“Where is the Viking Pump Co.?” 





Milo Reno 


(Continued from page 41) 


though 
alarmed at the spectacle of bayonets 
pointed at free Americans, he had not 
been surprised, he said, at the lengths 
to which the enemies of the common 
people had been willing to go. 

By temperament Reno was a man of 
the barricades—of quick skirmishes and 
sudden retreats—rather than a single- 
purposed leader of a disciplined band. 
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He urged his followers to the wildest 
protests and allowed events to take their 
course. 

And so in the turbulent days that fol- 
lowed the newspapermen were nearly 
always to find him, after some new out- 
break of violence, in his great leather 
chair behind the vast mahogany desk. 
When he professed ignorance of the 
specific event, they accused him of dis- 
sembling. There they were wrong; he 
did not foment incidents, and it was 
rare for him to receive news of trouble 
ahead of the reporters. 

Some thought Milo Reno agitated 
without any danger to himself, inas- 
much as his person was never in jeop- 
ardy. In this, too, they were in error. 

Like Dan Turner, Reno was caught 
between the devil and the deep blue sea. 
The capital of the Farmers Union in- 
surance companies was invested in Iowa 
farmlands, exactly as was much of the 
capital of other insurance companies, 
including the great ones of the East. 

These other companies, great and 
small, were protecting their investments 
by foreclosing mortgages or were secur- 
ing titles by threat of doing so. 

How could Milo Reno do _ those 
things? He was inveighing with all his 
might against foreclosures. Suppose the 
Farmers Union insurance companies be- 
gan pushing men and women and chil- 
dren off the land? His followers would 
certainly repudiate him. And yet, as 
president of the companies, he must 
shore them up financially or else crash 
with them. 

He was convinced that a practical and 
quite easy escape route lay open. There 
were loans to be had. The Hoover 
administration was lending money to 
businessmen via the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. The great banks of 
the nation still had funds available. 
Eastern insurance companies had money 
that could be spared. All these had big 
stakes in keeping down farm unrest. 
From various sources had come intima- 
tions that he could exchange silence for 
cash. 

Perhaps Reno was mistaken about 
these hints. Yet, being convinced that 
all he had to do was close his mouth, 
he was tempted as much as if sacks 
of gold had been heaped on his desk. 
He did not assign courage as his reason 
for pushing temptation away. For more 
than half a century he had pictured 
himself a defender of the common man, 
an arch-foe of the money lords. If he 
were to rise of a morning and see an- 
other reflection in the mirror, he did not 
think he would live out the day. 

And so in the autumn of 1931 he took 

(Continued on next page) 





ANTIQUES 











by Dorothy Reid 


Dear Mrs. Reid, 

At the last meeting of our bridge club 
we were discussing your column on an- 
tiques in THE IOWAN, and one of our 
members said that she is a friend of 
yours and that you have a large collec- 
tion of everything. 

We wondered if you would write a 
column on how you do your own col- 
lecting, what you collect, and what you 
watch for in the way of fakes, etc. 

Mrs. S. E. T. 


Well, I don’t exactly have a large col- 
lection of everything, but I do have a 
diversified one. 

I have never gone in for collecting 
just one thing, like pitchers or soap 
dishes or such. I collect a little of every- 
thing but it has to be something that 
appeals to me. I never buy anything be- 
cause it is the latest whimsy or because 
it has “such an interesting story.” 

I found out a long time ago that a 
few unscrupulous antique dealers have 
fine imaginations, and if they think you 
want a story with whatever you are buy- 
ing they will produce one. If I were 
buying something costing thousands of 
dollars then I would want the authen- 
ticated history of the article, but I do 
not buy that type of antique and the 
average collector doesn’t either. 

Antique furniture has such a fascinat- 
ing appeal to me that periodically I buy 
too much just for the simple reason that 
I can’t resist it. This always creates 
quite a problem in the family because I 
naturally move in the new and try to 
find a storage place for the old. Conse- 
quently our basement, our daughter’s 
attic, and her house have all become 
somewhat overloaded. I get so attached 
to things that the only way I could use 
all I have would be to build several 
extra rooms onto our house, and this my 
husband absolutely refuses to do. 

I have quite an interesting collection 
of brass and copper but so far, not too 
much so it is all in use. 

Anything pink dazzles me and I am 
apt to buy it and then rush home and 
start moving things over to make a 
place for it. 

For awhile I collected cranberry glass 
but this has lost its appeal because 
there are so many reproductions on the 
market. 

Also, anything with a marble top is 
apt to take a big bite out of my pocket- 





book. I guess I like marble-topped tables 
and furniture so much because they 
wear well and don’t show dust readily. 

I am especially fond of primitives and 
have one bedroom done in pine and 
maple; several pieces are in our library, 
and the basement playroom is almost 
entirely furnished in these pieces. If I 
could have two houses, one would be 
done in primitives and the other in early 
Victorian. 

Sometimes I buy expensive things if 
they appeal to me but I love a bargain, 
and if I see something unusual at a low 
price I am delighted. 

As for fakes—this is always a prob- 
lem. There have been books printed, 
and articles written, on fake antiques 
and I always read any of these that I 
can find, but I still get fooled now and 
then. Everyone does. 

“Antiquing” is a way of life with me 
as it is with most collectors, but I have 
reached the point now of having to give 
up collecting or selling some of the 
things that I have in order to make 
room for more. Woe is me! 





Dear Dorothy Reid, 

Can you describe a Betty Lamp? I 
have heard of them but no one seems 
to be able to tell me what they are, 
and I have never been able to find one. 

I collect unusual lamps and am par- 
ticularly anxious to have one of this 
type in my collection. 

Mr. A. R. P. 


A Betty Lamp is a small lamp with 
either a short or long vertical handle 
that was sometimes lowered into a cook- 
ing vessel to see how things were doing. 
Rather handy, don’t you think? 

I have never seen one in a shop in 
the midwest but if you are planning to 
be in the south or New England states 
you might have better luck in your 
search. 
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Notice — Now Available Milo Reno bs 
(Continued from page 51) ~_ 
the floor in the national convention of rt 
the Farmers Union and urged the call- rupe 
ing of a farm strike. Rank-and-file dele- ever 
gates applauded him. But powerful wher 
— leaders from other states, many of them Janu 
The lowan Visits cooperating with Hoover’s Farm Board, Ce 
were opposed. The strike proposal was trato 
voted down. tives 
Reno cried angrily that he would call early 
54 pages on the Amana Colony — 8 in FULL COLOR the strike himself. pione 
The day of the Farmer's Holiday brave 
movement had arrived. Ahead were 
farm strikes, picketing and violence, 
The Iowan Visits AMANA is a special booklet prepared by The Iowan “penny” farm sales, = a deplored 
Magazine and includes revised reprints of articles appearing in the issues NS a S PT 
of June-July, 1954 and June-July, 1959. All color pictures of the Colony This is the first of two parts on Milo 
in those issues have also been reprinted. Reno and his times by Dale Kramer. ago, 
The conclusion will appear in the April- dents 
May issue. retur 
ey es 
CONTENTS lishers, ow York 22, N. . ($4.50). Copy- outra 
right 1956 by Dale Kramer. 
what 
@ THE AMANA Story IC 
@ OuT OF THE PAST Audubon’s Iowa poo 
@ THE AMANA STYLE IN ARCHITECTURE (Continued from page 17) hope! 
@ THEIR FARMS Are STILL Bic BUSINESS Constantly drawing birds, Audubon by pgs 
@ CRAFTSMEN SURVIVE THE PROFIT SYSTEM ae ae oe = Dece 
consider publication. However he did reput 
@ SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY TO AMANA not find an American publisher and “Cc 
went to Europe in search of patrons thin 
@ THE STRAIGHT AND SIMPLE LINE and publishers. oak 
@ SMOKESTACK BY THE OLD MILL STREAM His genius was immediately recog- 
nized in England by scientific and 
@ THE PLEASURE OF DINING IN AMANA art circles. His plates, “The Birds of 
America” issued in parts and financed 
@ An AmaANA HoME OF YESTERDAY by subscription were published by Rob- 
@ TREASURES OF AN AMANA HoME ert Havell of London. He spent three 
years in Europe reveling in honorary © in th 
@ TAKE Your TIME TO SEE THE AMANAS elections and ee ae and ae © = Citcu 
@ From THREE Cups To A TEASPOON his return to the United States was | wom: 
treated like the prodigal son. ; the bi 
@ RENEWING LINKS WITH THE PAST The years 1826 to 1839 were divided she tl 
Pius 8 Furs. Coon Iuusraanions between Europe and the United States. | John 
His sons, Victor and John, assisted him | visit 
in financing and overseeing publication, | _ fying 
completing projects by gathering mate- | In lie 
Order your copy now from The Iowan, Shenandoah, Iowa. We will be tial on trips, visiting collections, pre- | Dr. | 
happy to fill gift orders—sending a signed card, if you wish. Special a. illustrations, and writing with > fee f 
cards available for nearly every occasion. the aid of the excellent ornithologist, : the ¢ 
William MacGillivray of Edinburgh. | Ca 
The results of these years are “The | part 
Birds of America,” “Ornithological | grew. 
Biography,” and “A Synopsis of the | _ the c 
Birds of North America.” |  corne 
Audubon settled in New York in 1839 newl, 
where he prepared a smaller edition of town, 
i OO his “The Birds of America” and started low t 
. on a new work “Viviparous Quadrupeds comb 
of North America,” the latter with the waln 
help of a learned zoologist, the Rev. Creel 
John Bachman of Charleston. At the age of th 
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of fifty-eight he made the trip to the 
Dakota Territory to gain eye-witnessed 
details for the drawing of the four- 
footed creatures. The first of the Quad- 
rupeds began appearing in 1845. How- 
ever only one volume was completed 
when Audubon died at sixty-six on 
January 27, 1851. 

Celebrated as a naturalist and illus- 
trator, Audubon in his personal narra- 
tives also contributes the flavor of the 
early days when only river roustabouts, 
pioneers, Indians, and some scientists 
braved the unknown prairies. 





Adoptions 


(Continued from page 6) 


ago, is doing well, but most of its stu- 
dents are on stipend, and obligated to 
return to their sponsoring agency.) 

“It’s that old ‘corn-patch’ notion,” 
Larry Scales feels. “It’s out-of-date, and 
outrageous, but it’s extant, and that’s 
what we've got to lick.” 

ICHS has been trying for a year to 
add a fifth adoption worker to its staff; 
recently added a casework position and 
hopefully started advertising to fill it. 
The director also appealed to the board 
of directors, at its annual meeting in 
December, for help in changing Iowa’s 
reputation, asking: 

“Can you not find, in your Iowa, the 
things that are needed to attract social 
work personnel?” 





Step Back to 1909 


(Continued from page 34) 


in the late 1800’s when the Ringling 
Circus was performing in Wyoming. A 
woman, Mrs. Ben Gorman, fell from 
the bleachers, breaking her arm. Furious, 
she threatened Ringling with a law suit. 
John Ringling, the charmer, went to 
visit the lady and won her heart, paci- 
fying the indignant husband with cigars. 
In lieu of a law suit, Ringling visited 
Dr. Calkins, paid him the five dollar 
fee for reduction of the fracture, and 
the case was closed. 

Calkins Square became an important 
part of Wyoming as the little town 
grew. Soon after coming to Wyoming, 
the couple built a small home on the 
corner of the twelve lot square in the 
newly platted “flats” section of the 
town, one of the first homes built be- 
low the hills. The little home and office 
combination was built of black oak and 
walnut from the timber along Bear 
Creek and the Maquoketa River. Much 
of the labor was in return for services 


of the doctor. Lucinda’s father traveled 
to Iowa to assist in building the home. 
This building was later moved a block 
south and still remains occupied. 

In 1865, a larger home and separate 
office building were built on that square. 
In later years when a second story was 
added to the house, one of the doc- 
tor’s daughters stuffed an old doll and 
checker board in a walled partition for 
curiosity . . . she wondered who would 
find it some day. 

By 1862-63, civic minded Dr. Calkins 
was commissioned to go to the South to 
poll the soldiers’ votes. Upon his return, 
he traveled by sulky to Des Moines to 
make his report to Governor Kirkwood. 
Originally a Democrat, he had turned 
to the Republican party at the time of 
the Civil War. He served two terms in 
the state legislature from 1881-84. 

Standing today on Calkins Square is 
a monument built as a memorial to the 
soldiers of Wyoming who served in the 
Civil War, the men who had been mus- 
tered into service by Dr. Calkins. The 
memorial was erected by his daughters, 
Mary Calkins Chassel and Elva Calkins 
Briggs, both now dead. 

Survivors of the country doctor and 
his wife are three grandchildren and 
one great-grandchild: Walter C. Briggs, 
a trust officer of the Northwestern 
National bank in Minneapolis; Miss 
Mary Calkins Briggs, president of the 
Woman’s Club of Minneapolis; and 
Martin C. Briggs, a retired manufac- 
turer. His daughter, Katherine Marga- 
ret, is the great-grandchild. 

The doctor’s little white office build- 
ing still stands on the square. A medi- 
cinal aroma lingers, and the sunlight 
streams through the dusty windows to 
the shelves once lined with bottles, some 
still standing in disarray. Medical books 
lie in abandon. A_ pot-bellied stove 
stands, tipsy with the loss of a leg. 
Scars made by copper-toed boots mar 
the base of the waiting bench, the fig- 
ured upholstery is faded with time. The 
threshold is grooved . . . worn with the 
feet of countless patients of the country 
doctor. 

Calkins Square is still important to 
Wyoming. Band concerts are played on 
the improvised stage on the corner. 
Children test their sense of balance on 
the iron rail fence. Younger children 
bravely approach the monument on the 
lawn thinking “someone is buried there.” 
They wonder what is in the “little shed” 
near the old house. 

. . . And the old house stands, shar- 
ing its memories with the whispering 
trees, oblivious that a half century has 
sped by leaving it unchanged but em- 
bellished with memories. 





NO SALOONS IN CORYDON 


Sirs: 

We take The Iowan and love it. I 
was anticipating with pleasure the 
December-January number because John 
Clayton, one of our boys, was to have 
an article in it on Jesse James. The 
magazine came and John’s article was 
splendid—but I was amazed to see a 
Saloon pictured by the Bank and my 
Grandmother Thomas tripping by. No 
doubt the artist wanted to give a “Wild 
West” atmosphere—but one of the 
things Corydon has been proud of is 
“NO Saloons.” I know you wish to be 
authentic in your Iowa history articles— 
so please be more careful. After spend- 
ing 82 years in Corydon, I’m a bit 
jealous of its history and traditions. My 
very best wishes to you for your con- 
tinued success in a beautiful magazine 
of which we are all proud. 

Eva Tedford Miles, Corydon 


VALUE FOR 4-H 


Sirs: 

. . . The Iowan is always a useful 
reference in our 4-H Home Furnishings 
project. One of our objectives is to 
develop awareness of beauty in nature— 
for this, the pictures of Autumn Magic 
(October-November, 1959) are excel- 
lent. 

Also we wish girls to become aware 
of “man made” art as painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture. Ding Darling's 
Wildlife Etchings, and the article about 
him are being selected by some clubs 
for special study . . . Thanks for the 
help. 


Emelda Kunau, Extension Specialist 
Applied Art, Ames 


CORRECT LOCATION 


Sirs: 

We received our first copies of The 
Iowan as a birthday gift from one of 
our sons, and we are indeed pleased 
with it. 

However, we wish to call your atten- 
tion to an error in the Aug.-Sept. issue. 
The large “centerspread” photo listed 
as “near Davenport” is of the William 
Burke farm on Highway 62 four miles 
N.E. of Maquoketa and four miles S.W. 
of Andrew. 

R. W. Dyas, Maquoketa 
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NE of the features of this issue is the Milo Reno 


article, the second in a series on the Times of Trouble 
in the early 1930's. It comes, in a slightly revised form, 
from Dale Kramer's book, The Wild Jackasses. We earlier 
commissioned and purchased a Reno piece by another 
writer, but decided that this was the best thing that had 
been done on him and would suit our purposes perfectly. 
Kramer now lives in Sigourney where he continues to 
write. A final article in the series will appear in the 
April-May issue. It will continue Kramer’s account of 
Reno through the Farm Holiday movement. 

The lead article on adoptions is by Ferne Bonomi, a 
Des Moines writer. George Fletcher is a well-known pro- 
fessional photographer and also lives in Des Moines. 
Mrs. Julie MacDonald of Davenport did the feature on 
the Bernhardt legend. Mr. Connie Johnson, an Iowa State 
student, was responsible for both the writing and photog- 
raphy on the rabbit hunting story. 

The article on the Evergreen Sporting Association was 
over a year in production. Humboldt newspapermen, John 
Jaqua and Jack Kilgore, took the pictures. Jaqua worked 
on several Iowa newspapers before going into his family 
firm. Wayne DeMouth is an English teacher at North 
High School in Des Moines. A native of Boone, he has 
been on the staff of the Davenport Democrat. 

Patty Johnson of the Waterloo Courier has been doing 
many things for The Iowan of late. The Viking Pump 
story is her most recent contribution. 

The Audubon story is another departure for us. We 
were surprised about a year ago to find Audubon had 
even been near Iowa. Trusting that others would be 
equally interested in his account of traveling up the Mis- 
souri, we decided to publish the Iowa-connected entries in 
full. We were fortunate to obtain the assistance of The 
MacMillan Company on the color plates. The centerspread 
was chosen as an example of what Audubon might have 
been delighted to see. It was taken by Herb Schwartz of 
the Des Moines Register and Tribune staff. Incidentally, 
this must be an Audubon revival year. After our own 
article had gone to press we spotted a major piece on 
him in “American Heritage.” 

The Wyoming home story gives our usual feature of 
this nature a new slant. Mrs. Muriel Kooi is responsible 
for the article. Our faithful Joan Liffring took the pictures. 

The first Iowan article on Mauricio Lasansky appeared 
in the December-January 1957-58 issue. We had not 
planned on revisiting him so soon, but his new scale and 
flood of honors changed our mind. It may be that this 
is the first public appearance of one of the prints—“My 
Wife and Thomas.” At any rate, it had yet to be shown 
in late January. 

I hope you'll forgive us for slipping in what we prefer 
to call “a house announcement” about the Amana booklet, 
but we believe many of you will want to have this reprint 
of our articles and pictures on the Colony for your library. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


Address all mail to The Iowan, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Manuscripts or art submitted should be accompanied 
by addressed envelopes and return postage. The Iowan 
assumes no responsibility for return of unsolicited 
material, although every effort will be made to care 
for it properly. 

Copyright 1960 by Sentinel Publishing Company, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. All rights reserved. Bona fide news- 
papers and radio stations may reprint or review por- 
tions of articles. Otherwise must not be reproduced in 
whole or in part without prior written consent. 


Willard D. Archie, President 
David E. Archie, Publisher-Editor 


Gordon Adams, Art and Production 





PRICES 
SUBSCRIPTIONS: one year (six issues), $7.50; two 


years, $12; three years, $18. Each additional year, $6. © 


Gift subscriptions from subscribers: $6 per year for 
each gift. 
Foreign countries: add 50 cents per year. 





SINGLE COPIES: $1.50 per copy. Special rates to 
subscribers and on bulk orders. 





COLOR BOOKLETS: Iowa in Color and This lowa. 
$1.00 each. The most beautiful publications ever done 
on Iowa. 32 pages each, entirely in Full Color. Printed 
on heavy paper stock. A fine gift. We have a supply 
of enclosure cards with standard greetings for any 
occasion which we will enclose with your name signed 
or send to you. 


INCIDENTALS: Bound volumes—Volume VII, $9; 
Volume VI, $6; Volumes I-V, $4. If you send us issues 
to be bound, cost is $3 per volume. Name in gold 
on cover, 75¢. 

Binders—$3.50. An excellent way to keep your copies. 
These are made especially for us and have heavy, 
leatherette covers. Holds eleven copies. Returnable. 

Back copies: 50¢ per copy for all issues through 
April-May, 1958, when available. Following issues, 
$1.50. 

Scrapbook Collection: $1.00. A package of ten past 
issues. No selection possible. Good for school children 
or for giving friends a sample of Iowa life. 50¢ extra 
to foreign countries. 

Color pages: Unfolded copies of centerspread, 25¢. 
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Iowa News or 100 Years Aco. 


February-March, 1860. 





DOUGLAS 
WITHSTANDS 
ABUSE. 


(Sioux City)—The immense 
force of the irresistible will of 
the people has never been 
more clearly illustrated than 
in the utter failure of all the 
combined efforts of envious 
politicians, to break down, and 
degrade Stephen A. Douglas. 
Our annals will be searched 
in vain for an example of vile 
detraction — virulent abuse — 
star chamber plottings — and 
wide spread combinations de- 
signed to render a_ public 
servant odious with the people, 
that equals in severity, or per- 
sistency, that which has been 
exemplified in the course and 
conduct of the enemies of this 
distinguished man. The cal- 
umny that was heaped upon 
him because of his advocacy 
of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, 
the refusal to grant him a 
hearing upon his return to 
Chicago, the venom with which 
he was assailed even from the 
religious press and the pulpit 
— his removal from a post of 
honor in the United States 
Senate — the influences that 
were brought to bear, with al- 
most overwhelming force 
against him by the myriads of 
parasites pampered by the 
bounties of federal patronage 
—the unremitting efforts of 
Senators to decoy him into the 
commission of some act of 
impudence — the attempts to 
adopt new tests of Democracy 
that would force him either to 


' strike his colors or withdraw 


from the party — are among 
the many expedients that 
have been resorted to, to effect 
the cherished object of his dis- 
grace with the people — and it 
is gratifying to know that he 
has withstood the terrible 
ordeal, and has come out un- 


: scathed. 
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With this attitude on the 
part of the Democrats of the 
South, it appears that there 
will be much opposition to the 
nomination of Douglas at 
Charleston. At present it seems 
that the South intends to re- 
fuse to accept a northern 
Democrat for the presidential 
nominee of that party or a 
northern President if the Re- 
publican candidate is elected. 
Aleady there have been threats 
from the South concerning 
their possible course of action. 


Despite this Southern op- 





position to the nomination of | 
Douglas, most of the Demo- 
cratic delegates from the 
North are supporting him. The 
Democratic State Convention 
at Des Moines, on February 
22, 1860, adopted a resolution 
without a dissenting vote, in- 
structing the delegates to cast 
the vote of Iowa as a unit for 
Douglas. Horace Greeley on 
January 29th, stated that 
“though I seldom place pre- 
dictions on record, I now make 
one which I would not have 
credited when I left New York. 
I predict that Stephen A. 
Douglas will be nominated for 
President at Charleston, next 
April. 





Third Party 
Organized. 


(Muscatine)—A third party 
now appears to be shaping up. 
The National Union party hav- 
ing fixed on the 9th of May 
as the time, and Baltimore as 
the place, of holding their 
Convention, speculation is rife 
as to their probable action. It 
is generally thought that 
Bates, of Missouri, will be 
nominated with a view of 
forcing him on the Chicago 
Convention. This statement 
would indicate that this third 
party group might later af- 
filiate with one of the major 
parties to secure the nomina- 
tion of a candidate satisfac- 
tory to its point of view. 

The political picture is still 
somewhat confused nationally 
as far as the Republican party 
is concerned. Two Easterners, 
William H. Seward of New 
York and Simon Cameron of 
Pennsylvania still have strong 
support for the Presidential 
nomination in that section of 
the country. Both also have 
some support here in the 
West. Many Iowans favor 
Salmon P. Chase of Ohio. 

Edward Bates of Missouri 
has had some support for the 
Presidential nomination in 
Iowa and the Northwest. The 
fact that he comes from a 
state in which slavery is a 
recognizea institution will be 
a handicap. 





Iowan Mentioned for VP. 


(Muscatine) — Iowa, too, 
seems to be emerging on the 
political stage nationally as far 
as the Republican Party is 
concerned. An able correspon- 
dent of the Tipton Advertiser 
takes a position in favor of 
Senator Harlan’s nomination 
for the Vice-Presidency by the 





Chicago Convention. 


Lincoln Gains 
Supporters. 


(Muscatine)—The candidacy 
of the Honorable Abraham 
Lincoln of Illinois for the Re- 
publican nomination for the 
Presidency seems to be ad- 
vancing in Ohio. The speeches 
of Mr. Lincoln, which the Re- 
publicans of Ohio are getting 
out, will make a volume of 350 
pages. The cost of the volume 
will be great, and the compli- 
ment to Mr. Lincoln is pro- 
portioned to the expensiveness 
of the undertaking, which, 
however, is fully justified by 
the unusual power and merit 
of the speeches. Mr. Douglas’ 
speeches will appear together 
with them, in order that the 
full force of Mr. Lincoln’s 
arguments may be felt. No 
such campaign document has 
for a long time, if ever, ap- 
peared in our political liter- 
ature. 


Farther to the East, in New 
York, the Honorable Abraham 
Lincoln seems to be gaining 
more political support also. 
The Hon. Abraham Lincoln, 
was in New York city, a few 
days ago, and made a speech 
to the Republicans, at the 
Cooper Institute. The great 
room was crowded to excess, 
and the accomplished speaker 
made a splendid effort. The 
Tribune says his speech was 
one of the happiest and most 
convincing political arguments 
ever made in that city, and 
was addressed to a crowded 
and most appreciating audi- 
ence. Since the days of Clay 
and Webster no man _ has 
spoken to a larger assemblage 
of the intellect and mental cul- 
ture of that city. Mr. Lincoln 
is one of the statesmen of 
the age. 

The fact that the Republi- 
can National Convention is to 
be held in Mr. Lincoln’s home 
state should strengthen his 
candidacy. It would be an in- 
teresting development if the 
Presidential candidates of both 
the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic party came from Illinois. 





Ground Hog Day. 


(Keokuk)—The sun arose in 
majestic splendor yesterday, 
and the ground hog saw his 
own shadow. According to the 
ancient tradition he retired 
into his hole for the space of 
six weeks, waiting till the cold 
storms of February shall be 
done and gone. Look out for 
a spell of weather about these 
days. 





Kidnapping Affair. 


Four Negroes traveling 
northward through Mills 
County, some days ago, were 
overhauled and captured by a 
number of Democrats of Mud 
Creek township, in that 
county, (who as the Pacific 
Herald remarks, took upon 
themselves the work per- 
formed by dogs down South— 
the hunting of Negroes.) After 
an examination before a Jus- 
tice of the Peace, who ordered 
the Negroes to be imprisoned 
as fugitives, their patriotic 
captors, fearing the Sheriff 
of the county would refuse to 
keep them, started with them 
for Missouri, having a nice 
speculation in view; but they 
were soon overtaken by a 
party of citizens, who re- 
leased the Negroes after com- 
pelling their captors to eat 
breakfast at the same table 
with them. The Negroes 
started on the first under- 
ground railroad train for 
Canada. They were not slaves, 
but free Negroes, who had 
lived in the Choctaw Nation; 
but, in consequence of the re- 
cent law of that nation rela- 
tive to selling free Negroes 
into slavery, they concluded 
to leave. 








HERDS INCREASE. 


(Independence) — Cattle 
raising, feeding, and shipping 
seems to be on the increase in 
this state. With the abundance 
of grass for pasturage and hay 
for winter feeding, Iowa 
farmers are rapidly increasing 
the size of their herds. Mr. 
Clinton Wilson, of this County 
shipped 103 head of fine cattle 
eastward by the Dubuque & 
— Railroad on Friday 
ast. 





Dociat , 


(Independence) — On the 
night of the 22nd, the Anni- 
versary of Washington’s Birth- 
day, a ball will be given at 
Morse’s Hall, in this place 
which promises to be the ball 
of the season. The Buffalo 
Band of Dubuque will furnish 
the music, and Mr. Purdy, of 
the Montour House, the Sup- 
per. We shall much mistake 
if the mere mention of these 
facts does not prove a suf- 
ficient inducement to crowd 
the spacious hall. Tickets $2.00. 
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Improved Plow. 


(Muscatine)—We are grati- 
fied to learn that Mr. G. W. 
Hunt, of this county, has ob- 
tained a patent for his ve- 
hicle plow, which he exhibited 
at the County Fair last Fall. 
This is a very important in- 
vention, and will doubtless 
come into general use among 
agriculturalists. It will be 
recollected that the distinctive 
principle of Mr. Hunt’s in- 
vention is that the plow rests 
on wheels, thus saving a loss 
of power on account of drag- 
ging on the ground. A boy 
can manage it as easily as a 
man and remain seated all 
the while in a box provided 
for that purpose. The inventor 
claims that with one of these 
implements he can plow more 
ground in a day than with an 
ordinary plow, and with less 
weariness to the horses. There 
is no trouble in turning it 
around and it can be turned 
as short as any other plow. 
The cost of construction is but 
little more than the ordinary 
plow. 

Mr. Hunt is now manufac- 
turing some of these plows at 
the foundry of Messrs. Klein- 
felder & Co. We wish him 
success in the enterprise. 

This development of the 
wheeled plow should have a 
double advantage for Iowans. 
It will make farm work easier 
and at the same time help in 
creating new industries in this 
state. 





Beef Packing. 


(Muscatine)—We are glad 
to notice that this branch of 
the packing business continues 
progressing at the extensive 
establishment of Leland and 
Co. Mr. J. F. Taylor of Bos- 
ton engaged in the packing is 
purchasing some very fine 
cattle. He wishes to buy 1,000 
head and is prepared to pay 
the best market price for all 
good cattle offered to him. 

There is no good reason why 
there should not be a regular 
market here for beef, spring 
and fall, as this is as good 
a point to pack for the Boston 
market as Chicago or Cleve- 
land. We can see no good rea- 
son why one hundred thousand 
dollars should not be distrib- 
uted here. 
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Bigamist Hunted. | 


(Muscatine) — Officers are 


seeking B. W. Marshall, a 
young man of respectable con- 
nections in this city who was 


an estimable young lady, the 
step-daughter of Charles Hub- 
bard, Esq. On Tuesday, Mrs. 
Marshall No. 2 arrived in 
search of her truant lord, and 
put up at the Irving House. 
She is represented as about 17 
years of age, quite intelligent, 
and rather fascinating in ap- 
pearance. She says her father’s 
name is William Caple, a mer- 
chant of Eddyville, in good 
circumstances. Marshall came 
there peddling jewelry, and 
represented himself as a mem- 
ber of the Methodist Church, 
in which Mr. Caple is a class 
leader. He also claimed to be 
heir to $4,000 by the recent 
death of his father at this 
place. 

Mr. Caple placed so much 
confidence in the young man’s 
word that he made no objec- 
tion to the marriage, and when 
the young couple started for 
this city he gave his new son- 
in-law $40 in money to bear 
expenses. At Ainsworth sta- 
tion Marshall induced the lady, 
on some pretex, to remain till 
he came to this city, promis- 
ing to return the next day. 
After waiting several days for 
him and hearing that he had 
a wife here she concluded to 
come and see about it herself. 
She returned to-day, fully 
satisfied of his rascality. Mar- 
shall has borne a bad charac- 
ter for some time. The officers 
are now on his track. He has 
been seen in the city for sev- 
eral days past but has man- 
aged by some means to keep 
out of their reach. 





Counterfeiters Arrested. 


(Muscatine) — Levi Hilling- 
ton and John Ayers were ar- 
rested at Burlington, on the 
5th inst. having in their pos- 
session complete apparatus for 
the manufacture of bogus coin. 
They were held to bail in the 
sum of $1,000, and in default 
thereof were committed to 
jail. Ayers also had in his 
possession a large bunch of 
assorted keys which could be 
made to open almost any door. 
Hillington had a large ward- 
robe — several trunks and 
valises, full of clothing, five 
or six pairs of boots, a violin, 
and in his pockets were found 
about five dollars of bogus 
money. Memoranda, letters, 
etc., relating to the business 
in which they were engaged, 
were found, and it is believed 
that developments will be 
made leading to the conviction 
of many bad characters in 
Des Moines and adjacent 
| counties, 
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Woman Shortage. 


The feminine scarcity still 
seems to exist in Iowa. An 
evidence of this is revealed 
in the following advertisement 
found in the North Iowa Times 
of McGregor, in the issue of 
February 15, 1860, as follows: 


A Wife Wanted 


A Gentleman of 40 years, 
the owner of a good farm, a 
man of intelligence, not hand- 
some, and only moderately 
fascinating in manners, de- 
sires to Marry, and he invites 
the attention of Widows and 
Spinsters to his lonely con- 
dition. A letter addressed to 
Box 248, McGregor, describing 
appearance and age of sympa- 
thizers, will command atten- 
tion. 

The notice is a serious one, 
and the ladies are requested 
not to plague the advertiser 
with bogus propositions. 

This method of choosing a 
mate seems to have been ef- 
fective as the following notice 
of February 29th in the news- 
paper previously mentioned 
will indicate: 


Box 248 


“In answer to the Adver- 
tisement of ‘A Wife Wanted,’ 
published in this paper, there 
have been received ten letters. 
All of them we are told are 
signed with fictitious names 
and hence will be ordered to 
be burned unless ordered to be 
returned within two weeks. 
The Advertiser was in earnest 
and in proof of it we are ad- 
vised that a lady of Winne- 
shiek County succeeded in 
capturing him about ten days 
ago. He is grateful for the 
‘sympathy’ expressed by his 
correspondents but as he can 
marry but one he orders the 
Advertisment out this week to 
prevent further suspense on 
the part of the candidates.” 





Reaper Commended. 


(McGregor) — Although it 
is some months before grain 
harvesting, the season is 
coming, when farmers will 
need machines to cut their 
grain and hay. It is about 
time you were looking about 
and availing yourselves of the 
various improvements which 
are annually studied out for 
your benefit. In our columns 
of today will be noticed the 
advertisement of the Messrs. 
Burt of Dunlieth. We commend 
to every farmer and dealer 
in Agricultural Implements, a 
careful perusal of the state- 
ments of these gentlemen. Up- 
on inquiry we learn that the 
Dunlieth Reaper is the best 
two-horse machine in use, and 
Wwe see no reason why it is 
not the most convenient and 
economical. 
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RAILROAD PROGRESS. 


(Muscatine) — There was 
shipped from West Liberty 
station, during the year 1859, 
by railroad, 32,217 bushels of 
wheat; 3,362 bu. corn; 5,118 
bu. oats; and 600 bu. barley; 
52,018 lbs. of flour in sacks, 
680 lbs. flour; 2,896 live hogs, 
281 head of cattle, and other 
freight amounting to 248,641” 
lbs. — making in the aggre. 
gate 2,482,571 lbs. There can 
be little doubt that the farmers | 
and mill owners of that com. 
munity found a ready market) 
for their products and greatly ) 
profited thereby from using) 
the railroad. , 

Evidently the Mississippi 
and Missouri Railroad intends) 
to push forward construction 
westward as rapidly as pos-| 
sible. About 700 hands ar) 
now at work on the line of 
the M. & M. Railroad, west 
of Iowa City. They work on 
Sunday also, and those who 
work on this day get double 
wages. 
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Tobacco Raised. 


(Independence )—Tobacco is 
not commonly followed on a 
large scale in this state, al- 
though it has been raised in 
certain sections of Iowa in 
limited quantities. An inter- 
esting experiment has been 
carried on in Buchanan 
County. 

Our friend, Mr. G. Dickin- 
son of this place, presented 
us, on Tuesday last, with half! 
a dozen neatly made segars, 
made from tobacco grown the) 
past year in this county, from 
Connecticut seed. As we do 
not use the weed, we have to 
depend upon the testimony of 
others, as to the quality of 
the segars, which were uni- 
formly pronounced very good 
considering that they were 
newly made. A friend of ours 
in the lower portion of the 
county, also raised some of 
the ‘weed’, the past summer, 
and there is but little doubt 
that tobacco could be raised 
here at a large profit. 
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